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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Booxs. 
wllibianle 
BOOK I. 
CHAPTER X. THE GAUNTLET. 
Sir Joun Gate, after his first appearance 
in the vicar’s parlour, came daily to sit 


there. 
His afternoon visit became an established 
custom, and, after the second time, it seemed 


i as though he had been familiar there for 








years. 

He grew stronger very quickly. It was 
not long before he began to speak of de- 
parting. There seemed, indeed, to be no 
valid reason why he should linger at the 
vicarage. And yet he stayed on. 

“T shall go abroad as soon as we have 
some assurance of milder weather,”’ he said 
to Mr. Levincourt. “Spring is delicious 
in Italy. I shall wait, however, until I 
hear that the Alps are not too impassable ; 
for, of all things, I detest a sea voyage, and 
the two hours in the Channel are always 
worse to me than a week’s land travelling. 
Meanwhile . 

“ Meanwhile, 
said the. vicar. 


9 


why not remain here? 
“There is no need for you 


south.” 

To this, Sir John Gale replied that his 
intrusion at Shipley vicarage had already 
been long enough; that he should never 
forget his host’s ‘kindness, but it behoved 
him not to trespass on it too far; that, 





although he certainly had no ties of friend- 
ship or r relationship which specially claimed 
his presence just then, in any other part of 
England, he must nevertheless make up his 
mind to say farewell to Shipley as soon as 
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to make a move until you set off for the | 





the doctor’s permission to travel could be 
obtained. 

All this, and more to the same purpose, 
said Sir John Gale. And yet he lingered 
on. 

The spring set in early, after a severe 
winter. By the beginning of April, there 
came soft, bright days, with a southerly 
breeze which tempted the inmates of the 
vicarage forth from the house. 

Some such days immediately followed 
the dinner-party at Mrs. Sheardown’s. 

One afternoon, Sir John, beholding from 
his chamber window, Miss Levincourt strol- 
ling in the garden, presently ventured forth 
to join her. 

“May I walk here, Miss Levincourt ?” 
he asked, pausing at the threshold of the 
glass-door that led into the garden. 

“O, by all means. But is it sunny 
enough here? The evergreens give a very 
damp shade. If you are not afraid to ven- 
ture further, you would have more warmth 
and a southern aspect, there, beyond the 
gate.” 

So Veronica and her ,father’s guest 
wandered slowly on and on, looking out 
over the common dappled with cloud 
shadows, gazing at the far, hazy horizon, 
pausing now and again for a moment, but 
still proceeding in their course until they 
reached the churchyard of St. Gildas. 

Sir John declared that the balmy air 
was a cordial that did him more good than 
any medicines. Still, warm as it was for 
the season, he dared not sit in the church- 
yard to rest, and, as he turned to go back, 
he was evidently tired. 

A frown darkened his face. “I ought 
not to have come ‘so far without Paul,”’ he 
said. “Iam still so dev—so unaccount- 
ably weak.” 

“ it is my fault,” 


ie 


exclaimed Veronica. 
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“ Let me be Paul’s uiheiitede” She 
offered Sir John the support of her arm 
with perfect tact amd self-possession, 2s 
though it were the most natural and ordi- 
nary proceeding im the world. 

After that oceasion the daily walk be- 
came a matter of course. 

The temporary absence of Miss Desmond 
from the vicarage was by no means re- 
gretted by Sir John. In truth, he did not 
like Maud. Some word to that effect 
escaped him in speaking to Veronica. 

“You must not say that to papa, Sir 
John,” said she, looking quietly up at him. 

“Say what ?” 

“That you do not like Miss Desmond.” 

“Of course not. I never said so to any 
one. It would be untrue. Miss Desmond 
is a very charming young lady, very 
charming and very young, and perhaps 
her youth explains a slight touch, the very 
slightest touch, of—of self-sufficiency. We 
grow tolerant and sceptical as we get older. 
Hélas !” 

“ Maud is not self-sufficient. 
very earnest and very honest.”’ 

“Miss Desmond is happy in having so 
warm and generous afriend. And pray do 
not accuse me of any want of respect for 
Miss Desmond. I have no doubt that she 
possesses the most admirable qualities ; only 
her manner is a little—a little hard and 
chilly, if I may venture to say so.” 

“ ‘At heart she is really very impulsive.” 

*‘Ts she P” 

“But she has great self-command in 
general.” 

“T am bound to say that she must have. 
Anything less impulsive than Miss Des- 
mond’s manner I have seldom seen. But 
forgive me. I will not say another word 
that shall even seem like disparagement of 
one for whom yow entertain so warm an 
affection.” 

Sir John spoke with a winning defe- 
rential softness of manner, and looked with 
undisguised admiration into the beautiful 
face by his side. 


Such looks were now not rare on his 


She is only 


part. Veronica, in her retrospective medi- 
tations, could recal many such glances; 


could recal, too, many soft words, so soft 
as to be almost tender, spoken in her ear 
during the afternoon stroll in meadow or 
garden. She was flattered and touched by 
the deference towards herself of this man, 
whose character she perceived to be im- 
perious, almost arrogant, to the rest of the 
world. 

Others had been admiring and deferen- 
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(Conducted by 
tial before now. Mr. Plew would endure 
her scornful raillery with abject submis- 
sion; but then Mr. Plew was habitually 
submissive to every one, and was, after all 
(she reflected), a very insignificant indi- 
vidual indeed. 

That young man, that Mr. Lockwood, 
the other evening had shown himself very 
sensible to the fascinations of her bright- 
ness and her beauty. He was not abject, 
truly. No; he was manly and modest, and 
he looked, and spoke, and moved in a way 
which showed that he thought himself 
the equal of any one among Captain Shear- 
down’s guests. Nevertheless, in Veronica’s 
apprehension, he was not so. Although 
she had chosen to put down Emma Beg- 
bie’s ill-breeding, she had been, to a certain 
degree, mortified by her contemptuous tone. 

Sir John Gale was a different kind of 
person from this young Lockwood, whose 
father had been educated by the bounty of 
Admiral Sheardown. 

To be “my Lady Gale”! 

The words rang in her ears. She 
whispered them to herself in the solitude 
of her chamber. Wealth, station, and all 
that was alluring to the girl’s vanity and 
ambition, were in the sound. 

In those earliest years of existence dur- 
ing which, as some think, the deepest and 
most abiding impressions are made on the 
character, the ideal of happiness held up 
before Veronica’s eyes was an essentially 
ignoble on®. The possession of such de- 
lights as may be summed up in the vulgar 
word “finery” she was directly or indi- 
rectly taught to look upon as an aim to be 
attained. As she grew older, and the life 
that lay before her in Shipley-in-the-Wold 
became clear to her apprehension, an eat- 
ing discontent took held upon her like a 
slow poison. At times, in recalling her 
mother’s stories of her young days in 
Florence, a passion of envy and longing 
would make the girl’s heart sick within 
her. Not that those things which had made 
Stella Barletti gay and “happy would have 
altogether satisfied her daughter. The 
latter had more pride and less simplicity. 
Stella liked to “far figura,” as the Italian 
phrase goes: to make a figure, in the world. 
But her ambition never soared on a very 
daring wing. She was perfectly contented 
to accept Russian hospodaresses laden with 
emeralds, or even Princesses Della Scatoli 
da Salsa, crowned with paste diamonds and 
enemalled with effrontery, as her social 
superiors, and to enjoy the spectacle of 
their real or sham splendours exactly as 
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she enjoyed the spangles and tinsel of the 
ballet in carnival. 

Not so Veronica. She would willingly 
be second to none. There were moments 
when the chance mention of Maud Des- 
mond’s family, or an allusion to the glories 
of the ancestral mansion at Delaney, made 
her sore and jealous. She would even be 
rendered irritably impatient by Maud’s 
simple indifference on the score of her 
ancestry : though the least display of pride 
of birth on the part of her father’s ward 
would have been intolerable to Veronica’s 
haughty spirit. 

Yet Veronica was no monster of selfish 
consistency. She was often visited by 
better impulses and a longing for a nobler 
aim in life. But the first shock of practi- 
cal effort and self-denial repulsed her hike 
a douche of ice-cold water. There came no 
reaction, no after-glow, and she shrank back 
shivering, with a piteous cry of, “I cannot 
be good.” 

She knew herself to be wretchedly dis- 
satisfied. And, although her youth and 
bodily health at intervals asserted their 
elasticity, and broke forth into a wild flow 
of gaiety and good spirits, she was yet, at 
nineteen years old, secretly consumed by 
dreary discontent. 

Then she told herself that it was easy 
for happy people to be good. “If I were 
but happy, I should be good, and kind, and 
generous,” she said. 

And latterly the thought had taken pos- 
session of her that it would make her happy 
to become my Lady Gale. 

Opportunity is the divinity which shapes 
the ends of most love affairs, let them be 
rough-hewn how they will. Under the 
favouring influence of residence beneath 
the same roof, daily walks together, and 
evenings spent in each other’s society, the 
intimacy between the vicar’s daughter and 
the stranger sojourning in her father’s 
house grew rapidly. The disparity of age 
between them offered no obstacle to the 
familiarity of their intercourse. 

There are some men who accept the ad- 
vance of age, and even make a step to 
meet it; there are others who painfully 
and eagerly fend it off; again, there are 
some who simply ignore it. To this latter 
category belonged Sir John Gale. You 
could not say that he indulged in any un- 
due affectation of juvenility. He merely 
seemed to take it for granted that such 
affectation would have been entirely super- 
fluous. 

From the first moment of seeing Veronica 
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he had been struck by her remarkable 
beauty. And not her least attraction in 
his eyes, was the contrast between her 
character and her position. 

“ Who the deuce would have dreamed of 
finding such a girl as that, in an English 
country parsonage !”’ he said to himself. 

In their conversations together, Veronica 
had spoken of her mother’s early life, and 
had not attempted to conceal her own long- 
ing to quit Shipley-in-the-W old, and Dane- 
shire altogether, for other and brighter 
scenes. He had noted, with a sort of cynical 
good-humour, the girl’s aspiration after 
wealth and display; her restless discontent 
with the obscurity of the vicarage ; the love 
of admiration which it required no very 
acute penetration to discover in her. But 
these traits of character were by no means 
distasteful to Sir John. Coupled with a plain 
face, or an awkward manner, they would 
have—not disgusted, so much as—bored 
him. United to rare beauty, and a quick 
intelligence, they amused and attracted 
him. And then, to complete the spell, came 
that crowning charm without which all the 
rest would have wasted their sweetness on 
Sir John Gale; the fact that this young, 
brilliant, and beautiful girl, desired very 
unmistakably to be pleasing in his eyes. 

If she be not fair for me, 

What care I how fair she be ? 
might have been said, and said truly, by 
the baronet, respecting the loveliest woman 
ever cast in mortal mould. Time and self- 
indulgence, in proportion as they had in- 
durated his heart, had rendered his egotism 
more and more keenly sensitive. 

It gratified his egotism to be, from 
whatever cause, an object of attention to 
Veronica. He cared not to ask himself 
whether she would have lowered her beau- 
tiful eyes to regard him for an instant, had 
he been poor and obscure. His wealth and 
his rank were part of himself; inseparable 
from that Capital I, which filled up for 
him so large a space in God’s universe. 

“The girl would make a furore if she 
were known,” he said to himself. ‘ Her 
colouring, hair, and eyes, are perfect. And 
she has spirit enough for Lucifer !” 

Nevertheless he had not gauged the 
height of Veronica’s ambition. 

Day by day, and hour by hour, the at- 
traction exercised over him by her beauty, 
grew stronger. 

* You are not such a votary of Mrs. 
Grundy as your friend,” he said to her one 
day. 


“ As Maud ?” answered Veronica, laugh- 
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ing. Then she continued, with a disdainful 
toss of her head, “No, truly; I suppose 
my Italian blood renders me incapable of 
worshipping at that shrine. Dio mio! 
Life is so short! And so little sweet! 
Why embitter it voluntarily with Mrs. 
Grundy ?” 

“ Yet in your heart—confess now—you 
are a little afraid of her ?”’ 

“TI might answer you as you answered 
Maud: am I a pickpocket to be afraid of 
the policeman ?”’ 

** Miss Desmond’s retort did not hit the 
case. The policeman merely administers 
laws: Mrs. Grundy makes them.” 

“She shall make none for me,” said 
Veronica, looking very handsome in her 
scorn. 

Sir John gazed upon her curiously ; but 
he said no more at that time. The subject, 
however, seemed to have a peculiar at- 
traction for him, and he returned to it 
frequently. 

On the Friday morning preceding the 
Sunday fixed for Maud’s return Tg 
there came a letter to the vicar from his 
ward. The purport of it was, to ask his 
leave to stay a short time longer at Lowater 
House. There was to be a concert at 
Danecester, to which Mrs. Sheardown Lad 
promised to take her. At the end of the 
letter were a few words about Hugh Lock- 
wood. 

“ Do you know, Uncle Charles,’”’ wrote 
Maud, “that Mr. Lockwood knows my 
Aunt Hilda? He heard accidentally that 
I was a niece of Lady Tallis, and he then 
mentioned that he and his mother had 
made her acquaintance at a watering-place 
three or four years ago; and that Mrs. 
Lockwood and my aunt became quite inti- 
mate. They have not seen her for a long 
time; but she promised to let them 
know, whenever she came to London. I 
cannot have seen Aunt Hilda since I 
was seven years old, when she came one 
day to see poor mamma; yet my recol- 
lection of her is a correct one, for Mr. 
Lockwood describes her as a small slight 
woman with delicate features and beautiful 
eyes. This is just what I remember. Only 
he says she is now sadly faded.” 

“ Dear me!” said the vicar, “odd enough 
that these Lockwoods should have come 
across Lady Tallis! Here is a postscript 
for you, Veronica, asking you to send back 
some dress or other by Captain Sheardown’s 
man. See to it, will you?” Then the 
vicar, having handed his daughter the letter, 
went away to his study. 





Veronica read the letter from beginning 
to end. She read it more than once. There 
was a good deal in it about that Hugh 
Lockwood, she thought. She remembered 
what Miss Begbie had said about him, and 
her lip curled. She care for the attentions 
of such a one as Mr. Hugh Lockwood! 
Emma Begbie should change her tone some 
day. Pazienza! 

Veronica got together the articles for 
which Mand had asked, and as she did so, 
she scarcely knew whether she were glad 
or sorry that Maud was going to remain 
a while longer at Lowater House. 

“ Dear old Maudie! I hope she will 
enjoy herself.” Then she wondered what 
Maud would say to her daily walk with Sir 
John Gale, and whether Maud would per- 
ceive the growing devotion of his manner 
towards herself. And then she looked in 
the glass with a triumphant smile. But in 
a moment the blood rushed up to her brow, 
and she turned away impatiently. Was she 
afraid in her secret heart, as Sir John had 
said? No: not afraid of the gossiping 
malice of the world: not afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy. But she had a latent dread of 
Maud’s judgment. Maud had such a lofty 
standard, such a pure ideal. Bah! People 
all wished to be happy; all strove and 
struggled for it. She, Veronica, was at 
least honest to herself. She did not gild 
her motives with any fine names. She 
longed to be happy in her own way, in- 
stead of pretending to be happy in other 
people’s way. 

That very afternoon, Sir John Gale an- 
nounced that Mr. Plew had told him he 
might quite safely venture to travel. He 
made the communication to Veronica as 
they stood side by side leaning over the low 
wall of St. Gildas’s churchyard, and look- 
ing at the moss-grown graves, all velvety 
and mellow under the slanting rays of the 
declining sun. 

“Mr. Plew was very hard and cruel,” 
said Sir John in a low voice. ‘“ Very hard 
and inexorable. I tried to hint to him 
that my strength was not yet sufficiently 
recovered to render my taking a journey, a 
safe experiment. But it was in vain. Was 
he not cruel ?” 

Veronica stood still and silent, support- 
ing her elbow on the low wall of the grave- 
yard, and leaning her cheek on her hand. 

* Was he not cruel, Veronica ?” 

His voice sank to a whisper as he uttered 
her name, and drawing nearer, he took the 
unoccupied hand that hung listlessly by 
her side. 
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Her heart beat quickly; a hundred 
thoughts seemed to whirl confusedly 
through her brain. But she stood im- 
movably steady, with her eyes still turned 
toward the green graveyard. 

“*T—I don’t know. I suppose—I should 
think not. You ought to be glad to be 
well enough to go away.” 

He drew yet nearer, and pressed the 
hand that lay passive in his clasp. 

“You think it natural to be glad to 
leave Shipley ?” 

“Very natural.” 

“You hate this place and this life. I 
have seen how uncongenial all your sur- 
roundings are to you. You are like some 
bright tropical bird carried away from his 
native sunshine, and caged under a leaden 
sky. Leave it, and fly away into the sun- 
shine!” 

“That is easily said !”’ 

“You are not angry ?” he asked, eagerly, 
as she made a move to walk back towards 
the house. 

“Why should I be angry? But the sun 
is sinking fast, and papa will expect me. 
We had better return to the house.” 

“Stay yet an instant! This may be our 
last walk together. What would papa do, 
if you did not return home at all ?”’ 

“Really I do not see the use of discussing 
so absurd a hypothesis.” 

“Not at all absurd. 
some day.” 

“There is Catherine at the gate, looking 
for us. I must go back.” 

“Ah, Veronica, you are angry with 
me!” 

“ie,” 

“Then it is the shadow of Mrs. Grundy 
that has darkened your face. Why does 
she come between poor mortals and the 
sunshine P” 

** Nonsense !”’ 

“T told you that you were afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy in your heart.” 

“And I told you that you were mis- 
taken.” 

They had been walking towards the 
house, side by side, but apart, and had by 
this time reached the little iron wicket 
which gave access to the lawn. Here Sir 
John paused, and said, softly: “ Well, I 
have been obedient. I have come home: 
or rather, you came, and I followed. Per- 
haps there was no great merit in that. 
But, Veronica, if you are not angry that I 
have dared to call you so, give me a token 
of forgiveness.” 

“T have told you that I am not angry.” 





It must happen 
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“Yes; but you say so with your face 
turned away. Not one look? See—that 
glove that you are pulling off—give me 
that.’ 

*“* Pray, Sir John!’ murmured Veronica, 
hurrying up the gravel path, “ I request 
ying up g = 
that you will not touch my hand. The 

servant is there, within sight.” 

“The glove, then! Fling it down asa 

: ; oe 
gage of defiance to Mrs. Grundy, if you 
refuse to give it as a token of pardon to 
me!” 

She ran past him quickly, up the steps 
and into the house. 

As she entered it, a little brown glove 
fluttered in the air, and fell at the feet of 
Sir John Gale. 





THE SECOND OF SEPTEMBER, 





CHRONICLERS and calendar-makers tell us 
that the second of September was marked by 
the births of St. Justus and St. Margaret, of 
William of Roschild and Stephen of Hungary, 
and of Howard the philanthropist; by the 
deaths of General Moreau, the hapless Prin- 
cess of Lamballe, Alice Lisle, and the Lady 
Mary Hervey, celebrated for her wit and 
beauty at the court of George the Second. 
But a much more important and exciting event 
marks this date. ‘The Great Fire (it deserves 
capital letters) of London, burst out on the se- 
cond of September, 1666. ‘There is in existence 
a record of this catastrophe, ferreted out no 
longer than three years ago, corroborative in 
its main features of the older narratives. 
We all know the leading particulars; how 
the fire began at ten o’clock at night, at a 
baker’s house in Pudding-lane ; how it raged 
for three days and nights; how it swept 
away nearly everything from the Tower to 
the Old Bailey ; how it destroyed something 
like twelve thousand houses, besides churches, 
the Cathedral of St. Paul's, the Royal Ex- 
change, hospitals, public halls, and institutions 
in great number. All this we know from the 
narratives by Evelyn and other writers. An in- 
teresting confirmation of those narratives has 
been recently brought to light. In 1866 Mrs. 
Everett Green, while making researches at the 
Record Office, discovered a letter which had 
been addressed to Viscount Conway in Sep- 
tember, 1666. The name of the writer does 
not appear, but internal evidence shows him to 
have been some kind of confidential agent to 
the viscount, having a certain control over said 
viscount’s town residence in Queen-street, 
Cheapside, The letter gives an account of the 
dreadful fire, quite consistent with the narra- 
tives already known. ‘Three passages we will 
quote. 

Of the panic which seized the citizens gene- 
rally, the writer says: ‘‘So great was the 


| general despair, that when the tire was at the 


Temple, houses in the Strand adjoining to 
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save that house ; and all men, both in city and 
suburbs, carried away their goods all day and 
night by carts, which were not to be had but 
at most inhumane prices. Your lordship’s ser- 
vant in Queen-street made a shift to put some 
of your best chairs and fine goods into your 
rich coach, and sent for my horses to draw them 
to Kensington, where they now are.” 

The writer gives Charles the Second credit 
for spirit and courage on this occasion. Very 
likely, ardent loyalty coloured the picture ; 
but let us give the king the benefit of it so 
far as it goes: ‘“‘’Tis fit your lordship should 
know all that is left, both of city and sub- 
urbs, is acknowledged (under God) to be 
wholly due to the king and the Duke of York,* 
who, when the citizens had abandoned all 
further care of the place, and were intent 
chiefly upon the preservation of their goods, 
undertook the work themselves, and, with in- 
credible magnanimity, rode up and down, 
giving orders for blowing up of houses with 
gunpowder, to make void spaces for the fire to 
die in, and standing still to see their orders 
executed, exposing their persons to the very 
flames themselves and the ruins of buildings 
ready to fall upon them, and sometimes labour- 
ing with their own hands to give example to 
others, for which the people do now pay them, 
as they ought to do, all possible reverence and 
admiration. The king proceeds to relieve daily 
all the poor people with infinite quantities of 
bread and cheese.” 

A very terrible state of feeling agitated the 
public mind at the time, arising from doubts 
concerning the cause of the Great Fire. Multi- 
tudes of persons insisted on believing that the 
catastrophe wasthe result of design, not accident. 
The writer of the letter alludes to this subject in 
the following sensible way: ‘‘ Without doubt 
there was nothing of plot or design in all this, 
though the people would fain think it other- 
wise. Some lay it upon the French or Dutch, 
and are ready to knock them all on the head 
wheresoever they meet them ; others upon the 
fanatics, because it broke out so near the third 
of September, their so celebrated day of 
triumph ;+ others upon the Papists, because 
some of them are now said to be accused. 
All the stories of making and casting of 
fire - balls are found to be fictitious when 
traced home ; for that which was said to be 
thrown upon Dorset House was a firebrand 
[burning billet] seen by the Duke of York 
upon the Thames to be blown thither; and 
upon notice thereof given by his royal highness, 
was for that time quenched. But there could 
be no plot without some time to form it in ; 
and making so many parties to it, we must 
needs have had some kind of intelligence of it. 
Besides, no rising follows it, nor any one 
appears anywhere to second such a design. 





* Afterwards James the Second. 

+ The Parliamentarians won the battle of Dunbar on 
the third of September, 1650, and the battle of Wor- 
cester on the third of September, 1651. 





Above all, there hath been no attempt upon 
the king or duke’s person, which easily might 
have been executed.” 

The suspicicns connected with the Great 
Fire form a chapter very little known except 
to those who have read the political pamphlets 
of that day. William Lilly, the astrologer, 
was much mixed up with the discussion: he 
having been one of the persons examined by a 
parliamentary committee touching the cause of 
the dire calamity. There can be very little doubt 
that Lilly was a crafty knave, who traded on the 
credulity of those around him. He had, during 
many years, been applied to for his aid, 
by persons who, in reference to birth and 
education, ought to have been superior to such 
follies. On one occasion, the authorities of 
Westminster Abbey requested him to try, by 
means of the ‘‘ Mosaical rods” (divining rods) 
whether or not there was valuable treasure 
hidden beneath the abbey. During the strug- 
gles between Charles the First and his parlia- 
ment, both parties had applied to Lilly—the 
Royalists to tell them whether the king ought 
to sign the propositions of the parliament, the 
Parliamentarians to furnish them with ‘“ perfect 
knowledge of the chieftest concerns of France.” 
Such a man was pretty sure to make a harvest 
out of such clients. For six-and-thirty years 
continuously, Lilly published an almanac, the 
predictions of which were sought for with so 
much avidity that he amassed considerable 
wealth. Like the Vicar of Bray, he changed 
his opinions to suit the changes in public affairs, 
and seems fully to have deserved the character 
given to him by Dr. Nash, of being a “ time- 
serving rascal.” 

A committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed on the twenty-fifth of September, to 
collect evidence bearing on the subject of the 
Fire. The Report of the Proceedings* is very 
curious, showing that the members of the com- 
mittee were ready to receive any evidence, 
however trivial or doubtful, which might tend 


; to show that the Fire had been the work of 
incendiaries. 


Let us cull a few specimens. 

*“ Mr. Light, of Ratcliff, having some dis- 
course with Mr. Longhorn of the Middle 
Temple, barrister (reputed a zealous pa- 
pist), about February, 1665, after some dis- 
course in disputation about religion, he took 
him by the hand and said to him, ‘ You 
expect great things in ‘sixty-six, and think 
that Rome will be destroyed; but what if it 
be London ?’” 

‘** Miss Elizabeth Styles informs: That in 
April last, in an eager discourse she had with 
a French servant of Sir Vere Fane, he hastily 
replied: ‘You English maids will like the 
Frenchmen better when there is not a house 
left between ‘Temple Bar and London Bridge.’ 
To which she answered, ‘ I hope your eyes will 
never see that.’ He replied, ‘ This will come 
to pass between June and October.’ ” 





* The Report of Sir Robert Brook, chairman to the 
committee that was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the firing of the City of London. 
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‘* Newton Kiilingworth, Esquire, informs: 
That he had apprehended a person during the 
Fire, about whom he found much combustible 
matter, and certain black things of a long 
figure, which he could not endure to hold in 
his hand by reason of their extreme heat. 
This person was so surprised at first, that he 
would not answer to any question; but being 
on his way to Whitehall, he acted the part 
of a madman, and so continued while he 
was with him.” 

‘“« Mr. Richard Harwood informs : That being 
near the Feathers Tavern, by St. Paul’s, upon 
the fourth of September, he saw something 
through a grate in a cellar, like wildfire; by 
the sparkling and spitting of it he could judge 
it to be no other.” But this was rather lame 
evidence, relating to a date two days after the 
breaking out of the fire. 

‘** A letter directed and sent by the post to 
Mr. Samuel Thurlton, in Leicestershire, from 
a person unknown, as followeth, dated Oc- 
tober sixteen, 1666: ‘Your presence is now 
more necessary at London than where you are, 
that you may determine how to dispose of your 
estate in Southwark. For it is determined by 
Human Counsel (if not frustrated by Divine 
Power) that the suburbs will shortly be de- 





stroyed. Your capacity is large enough to 
understand. Proceed as your genius shall in- 


struct you—Cave: Fuge: Vale!” 

Another bit of evidence was to the following 
effect : ‘“* A maid was taken in the street with 
two fire-balls in her lap. Some did demand of 
her ‘ Where she had had them? She said one 
of the king’s life-guard threw them into her 
lap. She was asked why she had not caused 
him to be apprehended? She said that she 
knew not what they were. She was indicted 
for this, and the bill found against her, and 
turned over to the Old Bailey ; but no prose- 
cution upon it.” 

Lilly’s examination was due to a book which 
he had published some years before, under the 
title of Monarchy or no Monarchy, and which 
contained, among other hieroglyphics, a repre- 
sentation of a city in flames. Some of the 
members of the committee, remembering this 
victure, caused him to be sent for. Sir Robert 
Brook, chairman of the committee, said to 
him: “ Mr. Lilly, this committee thought fit 
to summon you to appear before them this day, 
to know if you can say anything as to the 
cause of the late Fire, or whether there might 
be any design therein. You are called the 
rather hither, because in a book of yours long 
since printed, you hinted some such thing 
by one of your hieroglyphics.” Lilly was 
accompanied by Elias Ashmole, to keep up 
his courage; and he replied thus: ‘ May 
it please your honour, after the death of the 
late king, considering that in the three sub- 
sequent years the parliament acted nothing 
which concerned the settlement of the nation 
in peace ; and seeing the generality of people 
dissatisfied, the citizens of London discon- 
tented, the soldiers prone to mutiny, I was 
desirous, according to the best knowledge God 
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had given me, to make inquiry by the art I 
studied, what might from that time happen 
unto the parliament and nation in general. 
At last, having satisfied myself as well as I 
could, and perfected my judgment thereon, 
I thought it most convenient to signify my 
intentions and conceptions thereof in forms, 
shapes, types, hieroglyphics, &c., without any 
commentary ; so that my judgment might be 
concealed from the vulgar, and made manifest 
only unto the wise. I herein imitated the 
examples of many wise philosophers who hath 
done the like.” 

The rogue! He made his _hieroglyphics 
alarming enough to cause the book to sell, and 
then left every one to interpret the pictures 
according to taste. We have not even yet 
quite seen the last of that class of almanac- 
makers ! 

Lilly proceeded: “ Having found, sir, that 
the City of London should be sadly afflicted 
with a great plague, and not long after with 
an exorbitant fire, I framed these two 
hieroglyphics as represented in the book, 
which in effect have proved very true.” 

‘Did you foresee the year?” asked a 
member of the committee. 

‘«T did not, nor was desirous: of that I made 
no surety. Whether there was any design 
of burning the city, or any employed to that 
purpose, I must deal ingenuously with you, 
that since the Fire I have taken much pains in 
the search thereof, but cannot or could not 
give myself any the least satisfaction therein. 
I conclude that it was alone the finger of God ; 
but what instruments he used thereunto I am 
ignorant.” 

It is impossible not to see the eunning with 
which Lilly managed his replies: feeding the 
popular belicf in his prophetic powers, and 
yet keeping himself free from dangerous sus- 
picions concerning the Great Fire. 

The upshot, in Lilly's own words, was: 
‘The committee seemed well pleased with 
what I spoke, and dismissed me with great 
civility.” No other witness gave evidence of 
any value; and the nation settled down gra- 
dually into a belief that the conflagration of 
the second of September was purely accidental. 

AS THE CROW FLIES, 
DUE SOUTH. EPSOM TO BOX HILL. 

Dvurpans (the seat of the Heathcotes) was 
built by Lord Berkeley from the ruins of 
Nonesuch, and very full of old memorials the 
place is. Pepys mentions (Sept. 16, 1660) 
going to St. James’s to see the Duke of York, 
on Admiralty business, and finding him start- 
ing with the king, queen, and Prince Rupert, 
to dine at Durdans. Evelyn, too, mentions, 
in his quiet, amiable way, going to Durdans, 
in 1665, and finding an assembly of savans— 
Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Petty, and Mr. 
Hooke—* contriving chariots, new rigging for 
ships,” and of all things in the world—what 
was no doubt a sort of bicycle—‘‘ a wheel to 
run races in.” He adds: “ perhaps three such 
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persons together were not found elsewhere in 
Europe for parts and ingenuity.” Wilkins 
was the man who tried to establish a universal 
language, and so nullify the fatal curse of 
Babel; Hooke was an astronomer, who was 
jealous of Newton, and claimed to have disco- 
vered the law of gravitation ; and Petty was one 
of the most active founders of the Royal Society. 
The great days of Durdans were when Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, the son of George 
the Second, came to reside there. It was this 
patron of dancing-masters and toadies who 
first gave rise to the saying, ‘‘ That whether 
there was peace or war abroad, there was sure 
to be family discord among the Guelphs.” His 
sisters despised him; his strutting, little, de- 
moralised father pronounced him a puppy, 
fool, and scoundrel; his mother cursed the 
hour in which he was born; and the prime 
minister described him as a poor, weak, irre- 
solute, false, lying, dishonest, contemptible 
wretch. While still a lad he drank and 
gambled. ‘‘ Ah! the tricks of pages,” said his 
mother to his father. ‘‘ No,” replied the bear 
leader; ‘“‘I wish to Heaven they were—they 
are the tricks of lacqueys, rascals!” One day 
looking out from a window at St. James’s, he 
saw Bubb Doddington roll by. ‘ There,” 
said the estimable prince, ‘“ there goes a man 
they call the most sensible fellow in England ; 
yet, with all his cleverness, I have just nicked 
him out of five hundred pounds.” He joined 
the Opposition to spite his father and Sir 
Robert Walpole ; and earned his father’s un- 
dying hate by removing his wife when she was 
in actual labour from Hampton Court to St. 
James’s Palace, from whence he was very soon 
‘“‘quoited” to Kew. His mother on her death- 
bed refused to insult his father by seeing him. 
During the 45 Rebellion, he showed some 
feeble desire to lead the army, being jealous 
of his truculent brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land; but the fool’s ambition subsided into 
having a model of Carlisle Castle made in con- 
fectionery, and bombarding it with sugar- 
plums at the head of his maids of honour and 
mistresses. Eventually the poor creature died 
from a cold caught by putting on a thin silk 
coat in the month of March, during a fit of 
pleurisy. In a fit of coughing, he broke an in- 
ternal abscess, which had been caused by a 
blow from a tennis ball, cried out “I feel 
death!” and died almost immediately. The 
bitter Jacobite epitaph upon him was only too 
just : 
Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 
Some traditions of Fred still linger about 
Epsom. 


An obelisk (the flint of which went to face 
St. Martin’s Church, in the town) that formerly 
stood at the end of an avenue of walnut trees 
in the Common Fields, marked the spot of 
Fred’s only victory. The prince, one morning, 
walking alone in his white silk coat, espied a 
specially sable sweep, sitting contemplatively 
under one of the trees, perhaps fatigued with 
the ascent of the palace chimneys. Fred, in- 
dignant at such an unmannered churl coming 
between the wind and his nobility, bade him 
begone, and at once. The tired sweep, espying a 
fop or a footman, he hardly knew which, refused, 
point blank. The prince flourished his clouded 
cane, which the sweep wrenched from his hand 
and threw away, then stripped and offered 
combat. The prince, witha spark of the spirit 
of his grandsire at Dettingen, removed his silk 
coat and fell to. Tradition, generally loyal, 
affirms that the sweep was beaten ; but there 
certainly are calumnious reports that the sweep 
conquered, and set his black foot on the wizen 
neck of Bubb Doddington’s noble friend. Other 
local historians make George the Third (when 
a boy) the adversary and conqueror of the 
sweep ;—such is History. Soon after Fred's 
lamented death, a Mr. Belchier rebuilt Durdans, 
but a fire destroyed the place, and one of the 
Heathcotes reared the present structure of red 
brick bound with stone. Certain it is that 
young Prince George was much here at the 
time when the populace were so jealous of his 
mother’s unwise intimacy with handsome Lord 
Bute. The only other recollection of royalty 
at Epsom is at Woodcote Park, where the 
drive to the Racecourse has been closed ever 
since the Queen used it in 1840, her last visit 
to Epsom, at which place she is then sup- 
posed to have taken umbrage. 

The crow flutters down for a moment on 
Pitt-place, that old mansion by the church. 
This house was the scene of one of the 
best authenticated, and yet most easily ex- 
plained ghost stories than ever befooled the 
superstitious. It was the residence of Lord 
Lyttleton, secretary to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and author of the History of Henry the 
Second, and who leading the prince to patro- 
nise Mallet, Thomson, Pope, Glover, and Dr. 
Johnson, gained him the only credit he ever 
got or deserved. It gives us pain to observe 
that the worthy nobleman’s History is wretch- 
edly dull, and his poetry, all but the monody 
to his wife, intolerable. The son of this 
worthy peer was a celebrated rake, who, a 
short time before his death, declared that he 
had seen a white dove flutter over his bed, 
look mournfully on him, then disappear. <A 
short time after, the corpse of a woman clothed 
in white appeared by his bedside, and waved 
her livid hand, as she placed her face close to 
him, and uttered the words, ‘** Lord Lyttleton, 
prepare to die!” he felt her cold breath, and 
saw that her eyes were glazed. He gasped 
out, ‘* When?” and the apparition replied, 
‘Ere three days you must die.” This dead 
woman was a Mrs. Amphlett, who had died of 
| grief in Ireland on the seduction of her two 
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daughters by Lord Lyttleton. On the fatal 
third day the rake, so the local tradition goes, 
breakfasted in London with Mrs. Amphlett’s 
two daughters and some friends, was in high 
spirits, and remarked confidently, ‘If I live 
over to-night, I shall have jockied the ghost.” 
The party then ordered post-horses, and set 
off for Pitt-place. On their arrival his lord- 
ship had a sharp attack of illness, but reco- 
vered. He went early to bed, first laughingly 
putting back the clock to deceive the ghost. 
He then sent his valet for a spoon to stir his 
medicine. On his return the servant found 
that his lordship had got out of bed, and had 
fallen dead on the floor. The simple fact is, 
that the miserable trickster had invented the 
whole story, having resolved to poison him- 
self. There was, therefore, no miracle in the 
tolerably accurate fulfilment of a self-made pre- 
diction. ‘It was no doubt singular,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, who was generally only too cre- 
dulous, ‘‘ that a man who meditated his exit 
from the world should have chosen to play 
such a trick upon his friends; but it is still 
more credible that a whimsical man should 
do so wild a thing, than that a message should 
be sent from the dead to tell a libertine at 
what precise hour he should expire.” 

When the wells were beginning to be dis- 
regarded, Epsom became notorious as the re- 
sidence of Mrs. Mapp, the bone-setter, a cha- 
racter whom Hogarth has immortalised in his 
picture of The Consultation of Physicians. 
‘This Mrs. Mapp was the daughter of a Wilt- 
shire bone-setter and sister of Polly Peachum, 
whom Gay enlisted into the Beggar’s Opera. 
The bone-setter and the wise woman were at 
this period much resorted to by English 
country people, who preferred a doctor who was 
also a little of the astrologer. This woman, 
after wandering about the country as a sort of 
privileged mad woman, suddenly became an 
authority in surgery, and settled at Epsom, 
where the company at the wells supplied her 
with occasional dislocations. Her success, 
indeed, is said to have brought her so many 
patients that the people of Epsom paid her 
to settle amongst them. Broken arms and 
legs she dexterously set, dislocated shoulders 
and elbows she refitted. Gifted with amazing 
strength, she would plant her foot against 
a patient’s chest and drag his bones back to 
their true position. ‘ Crazy Sally” was a dan- 
gerous woman to offend. Some surgeons, 
jealous of her fame, once sent her a * pos- 
ture maker,” as acrobats were then called, 
with a wrist apparently dislocated. The man 
groaned and screamed, but Sally felt in a mo- 
ment that the bones were in their proper 
order; so, to have her revenge, she gave the 

an’s arm such a wrench as to dislocate it. 
“Go,” she said, ‘to the fools who sent you 
and try their skill, if you like, or come back here 
in a month and I'll put you straight.” In her 
flowery days, Mrs. Mapp, the bone - setter, 
drove a carriage and four, and received as much 
as twenty pounds in the day. At last Mapp, 
footman to a mercer in Ludgate-hill, won by 





her full purse, married her, robbed her, and 
forsook her, all within the fortnight. She never 
recovered this, and died in London in 1737 so 
poor that she had to be buried by the parish. 

The Reverend Jonathan Bouchier, who be- 
came rector of Epsom in 1784, deserves a 
word as a sturdy Royalist and a great scholar, 
of whom several interesting stories are told. 
Before the American war broke out, Mr. Bou- 
chier was rector of several parishes in Virginia 
and Maryland. He once thrashed a rebel 
Yankee blacksmith who had insulted his king 
and country, and to the very last he persisted 
boldly in preaching Royalist sermons. On one 
occasion the Tory rector had been informed that 
if he dared pray for King George he would be 
fired at in his pulpit. Nothing daunted, the 
next Sunday the resolute man ascended the 
pulpit stairs armed with two horse-pistols, one 
of which he laid on either side of his pulpit 
cushion; with this preamble he preached an 
unflinching sermon, ending with this stinging 
passage : 

‘* Unless I forbear praying for the king I 
have been notified that I am to pray no longer. 
No intimation could be more distressing to me; 
but I do not require a moment's hesitation, 
distressing as the dilemma is. Entertaining a 
respect for my ordination vow, I am firm in 
my resolution, whilst I pray in public at all, 
to conform to the unmutilated Liturgy of my 
Church, and reverencing the injunctions of the 
Apostle: ‘I will pray for the king and all who 
are in authority under him, as long as | live.’ 
Yes, whilst I have my being, I will, with 
Zadok, the priest, and Nathan, the prophet, 
proclaim Gop sAVE THE Kina.” The Americans 
had no heart to fire at so bold and honest a 
man, and Jonathan Bouchier descended the 
pulpit stairs unharmed. This learned clergy- 
man married a descendant of Addison’s, a 
very beautiful Virginian girl. A curious and 
authentic instance of presentiment preceded 
their first meeting. Miss Addison had dreamed 
that she saw her future husband, and awoke 
with a vivid remembrance of his face and 
manner. The next day Mr. Bouchier called on 
her father with letters of introduction, and 
on Miss Addison entering the room, she saw 
in the handsome stranger the lover of her 
dream. This rector of Epsom devoted many 
years to a completion of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
He left it at his death unfinished, and the 
manuscript, down to the letter I, is said to 
have been used by the compilers of Webster's 
Dictionary. 

The crow passing over Surrey on his swift 
way to the sea, alights at Ashtead Park, on 
one of the limes, an avenue of which light- 
leafed trees was planted when William of 
Orange came here to visit his loyal adherent, 
Sir Robert Howard, a poor dramatist, the pro- 
totype of Bayes, in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
comedy of the Rehearsal, and the Sir Positive 
Atall of Shadwell’s Sullen Lovers. His ro- 
mantic plays, stuffed full of extravagant meta- 
phors and false tropes, seem to have deserved 
all the ridicule showered upon them. 
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Evelyn tells us of a man he knew who 
planted an ash-tree, and before his death cut 
it down and sold it for forty shillings; and he 
goes on to mention, as a proof of the profits of 
growing trees, that he knew three acres of 
barren land sown with acorns, that in sixty 
years became a thriving wood worth three 
hundred pounds. The records of Ashtead 
help us to some facts about the age of trees, 
which are difficult to obtain elsewhere. Here 
at least we get at certainty. ‘There are some 
fine Spanish chesnuts growing near the lake on 
this demesne that have reached the girth of 
twenty-two feet. These fine trees were planted 
by Thomas Davie, an old gardener, six years 
before the battle of Culloden. When a boy 
Davie brought from London three shillings’ 
worth of Spanish chesnuts as a treat for his 
fellow - servants, but the fruit being then 
little eaten in England, the servants took a 
prejudice, and would not touch them. Davie, 
not wishing to waste the chesnuts, sowed 
them in a bed in the garden at Ashtead, and 
afterwards planted them out where they now 
stand. ‘The sheltered, moist, warm park 
exactly suited them. ‘These facts convince us 
more than ever that the age of celebrated 
trees is often overrated. Trees supposed to 
be of immense antiquity are often only the 
descendants of historic trees, but they have 
grown up in the same place and retained 
the name of their progenitors. But for the 
facts we have noted, the Spanish chesnuts of 
Ashtead would pass muster for veterans of 
three centuries, and the topographer might 
have sworn they were planted the year Cathe- 
rine of Arragon came to England. 

A certain curious legend is told of two large 
antlers preserved in Ashtead Hall. They once 
belonged to a king of the herd, a stag of great 
age to whom all the other deer paid homage, 
obeying all his behests, and allowing him even 
to gore to death offenders against his authority. 
When he reached extreme old age the monarch 
remained almost entirely by the banks of the 
lake where the grass grew thickest-and greenest, 
and where he could drink without having to 
walk far. It is even said that his special fol- 
lowers used to bring him leaves and chewed 
grass, and waited upon him with undeviating 
loyalty till the last. 

A little further south, at Leatherhead, where 
the ‘‘nousling” Mole slips between the trees, 
and just by the bridge, stands an old inn, now 
the Running Horse, an ale house, that has 
for hundreds of years opened its doors to 
thirsty and dusty travellers. This is where 
Eleanor Rummynge, the famous ale wife lived, 
upon whom Skelton once wrote one of his 
rough and ready satires in jolting verse, not 
unlike what Rabelais might have written. The 
enemy of Wolsey describes the old landlady, 


Footed like a plane, 

Legged like a crane ; 

In her furred flocket, 

And grey russet rocket. 

Her huke of Lincoln green— 
It had been hers I ween 





More than forty year. 

She breweth nappy ale, 
And maketh pot sale 

To travellers and tinkers, 
To sweaters, to swynkers, 
To all good ale drinkers, 
That will nothing spare, 
But drink till they stare, 
And bring themselves bare. 


And then, in his reckless steeplechase way, the 
rough poet sketches Eleanor’s gossips with 
almost Chaucerian breadth and more than Ra- 
belais coarseness, as they come in with eggs, 
and wool, and London pins, and rabbit-skins, 
and strings of beads, to barter for the dame’s 
ale. 

There is still extant a curious old woodcut of 
ugly, jovial Eleanor holding an ale-pot in either 
hand, with below the following inscription : 

When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My ale put all the ale wives down. 

And here at Leatherhead, where Judge Jeffreys 
once hid his ugly head when Ais time of trouble 
came, the crow feels a duty to give a word to 
the peculiarities of that strange and weird 
river, the Mole, whom topographical Drayton 
describes, in rather an extravagant allegory, as 
beloved by the Thames: 
But as they thus in pomp came sporting on the shole, 
*Gainst Hampton Court he meets the soft and gentle 

Mole, 
Whose eye so pierced his breast. 
The parents of Master Thames refuse their 
consent, but the lad is obstinate : 
~— Thames would hardly on; oft turning back to 

show, 
From his much-loved Mole, how he was loath to go. 
The parents, still obdurate, raise hills to shut 
in their wilful daughter ; but all in vain; Mole 
is so artful : 
Mole digs herself a path by working day and night, 
(According to her name) to show her nature right ; 
And underneath the earth for three miles’ space doth 

cree 
Till, ites out of sight, far from her mother’s keep, 
Her tore-intended course the wanton nymph doth run, 
As longing to embrace old Tame and Isis’ son. 

The river is said to derive its name from 
the Celtic word melyn, a mill (in Doomsday 
Book it is noted as turning twenty mills) ; 
but it is just as likely that it was first called 
the Mole from its singular tendency to burrow. 
It springs from a cluster of little rivulets on 
the borders of Sussex that meet at Gatwick, in 
Surrey, and, coursing under the arches of Kin- 
nersley Bridge, push on for the leafy vale of 
Mickleham. ‘There isan erroneous notion pre- 
valent that the river Mole suddenly dives into 
the earth, disappears, and re-emerges at a spot 
further on. ‘Two of the swallows, as they are 
called, can be seen near the Fridley meadows, 
and others near the little picturesque roadside 
inn at Burford Bridge, where Keats wrote thé 
latter part of his Endymion. These swallows, 
into which the Mole soaks rather than dives, 
are really occasioned by the river as it swirls 
round bends of the hills, washing away the 
mud, sand, and softer strata from under the 
more resisting and less impressionable chalk. 
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The underground channels continue beneath 
these cavities. Gossipping Aubrey, a contem- 
porary of the excellent Evelyn, says that in 
his time a great pit, thirty feet deep, and 
with running water at the bottom of it, opened 
one night near the Mole. Defoe mentions a 
party of gentlemen damming up this river, the 
water suddenly sinking all away ; the experi- 
menters caught in the dry fields a vast quantity 
of fish. 

Just above the Mole, which flows like a moat 
at the foot of the cliff, rises that searped rampart 
of Box Hill, which is one of the great chalk 
waves that spread from Farnham to Folkestone, 
and here meet the red sandstone. The chalk 
runs out here in a long pier-head, four hundred 
and forty-five feet high, so barren and desolate 
in parts of its escarpment where the rain has 
swept off in long furrows all the surface earth, 
that not even a blue hare-bell can fix its roots or 
find nourishment ; but its south side is covered 
thick with bosky groves of box-trees, planted, as 
some think, by the Romans, but most probably 
indigenous. One tradition attributes their 
planting to some Earl of Arundel, two or three 
centuries ago; but in old deeds, as early as 
King John and Henry the Third, ‘‘ Henry of 
Box Hill” and ‘‘ Adam of Box Hill” are found 
mentioned as witnesses. The box-tree is fond 
of chalk, and grows equally well at Bexley, in 
Kent ; at Boxwell, on the Cotswolds ; and on 
the chalk hills near Dunstable. Another proof 
that the box is indigenous in this part of 
Surrey is that at Betchworth, close by, it is 
found in equally wild luxuriance, and at least 
twenty feet high. The groves at Box Hill—dark 
and close, with the long whitish stems bare 
below, and no vegetation growing beneath or 
around them—have an unusual bewitched and 
lifeless appearance, so different from the ordi- 
nary rich hazel underwood of England, purpled 
dark with orchis or lit with primroses. 

This close-grained crisp box has always 
been valuable for cabinet-makers and wood 
engravers. In 1608 fifty pounds’ worth of box- 
trees were cut down here on one sheep-walk. 
Within a year or two of 1712 three thousand 
pounds’ worth were sold; and in 1795, when 
war had reduced the supply of the superior 
box-wood from the Levant, Sir W. Mildmay 
put up the trees (uncut for sixty-five years) at 
twelve thousand pounds. This cutting it was 
agreed should last over twelve years, so that 
the hill was never shaved too bare. Over the 
brow of the hill the soil suddenly ceases to 
grow box, turns purple and gold with gorse and 
heather, and is studded with odorous juniper- 
trees. Just on the brow of the hill that rises 
beyond Dorking, there is a small cottage, and 
near it, looking down on the valley,a table for 
tea-drinkers and resting travellers; under this 
table lies Major Labelliere—an odd place for a 
major? Well, it is; but this was a major of 
the marines, who went mad from a disappoint- 
ment in love—and what eccentricity might not 
be expected of a marine crossed in love? 
Labelliere was a handsome, fashionable man, 
who never quite recovered having been rejected 





by a lady in early life, and whose brain even- 
tually gave way under the strain of that bitter 
regret. His old friend the Duke of Devon- 
shire, pitying his misfortune, allowed him one 
hundred pounds a year. His humour was to 
revel in rags and dirt till he became a sort of 
walking dung-hiil. His last eecentricity was, on 
his death-bed, to leave an expectant friend a 
curiously-folded, sealed, and promising parcel, 
not by any means to be opened till after his 
death. It proved, unfortunately, to contain no- 
thing but a plain memorandum-book. By his 
own request, the major was buried on the brow 
of the hill (perhaps a favourite resting-place 
of the crazed whilom man of fashion), without 
church rites, and with his head downwards ; it 
being one of the gallant major’s favourite 
axioms that the world was turned upside- 
down, and so at the last day he should come 
up right. 

That little inn, the Hare and Hounds, 
nestling at the foot of Box Hill, is specially 
dear to the crow, because in 1817 it sheltered 
Keats, who here wrote that wild poem of Diana's 
love, that begins, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
Here, in the clefts of Box Hill, he found the 
scenes he describes : 
Under the brow 

Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 

Would hide us up, although spring leaves be none, 

And where rank yew-trees, as we rustle through, 

Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew. 

In the same sunny little inn, beside the river, 
Lord Nelson spent several days of retirement 
with the syren who beguiled him, before start- 
ing for Trafalgar. Mrs. Barbauld has left some 
pleasant lines on this little caravanserai, and 
they end prettily enough : 

From the smoke and the din, and the hurry of town, 
Let the care-wearied cit to this spot hasten down ; 
And embosomed in shades hear the lark singing shrill, 
In the cottage that stands at the foot of the hill 

- * * * 
Here’s a health to the cottage, a health to the plains; 
Ever blithe be your damsels and constant your swains : 
Here may industry, peace, and contentment reign still, 
While the Mole softly creeps at the foot of the hill. 





AURIEL, 


I mEARD a voice by night, that eall’d to me, 

* Auriel! Auriel!” 
The night was dark, and nothing could I see, 
Yet knew I by the voice that it was she 

Whom my soul loves so well, 
That when she calls her follower I must be, 
Whether she call from heaven or from hell. 


Then to the voice I said, “ What is thy will?” 
But, for sole response, through the darkness fell 
Nothing but mine own name repeated still, 
For still the voice call’d “ Auriel! Auriel!” 

I could not sleep, nor rest upon my bed. 

So I rose up, and, with uncertain tread, 

Out thro’ the darkness of the night I pass’d 
On to the heath ; and on before me, fast 

Over the heath, that wandering voice did flit : 
Over the heath, listening, I followed it. 

Not fast, indeed, for, at each footstep made, 
Methought I stumbled on a dead man, laid 
Flat, with upslanted face and unshut eye, 
Stonily staring on the midnight sky. 
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Harness’d was each dead man from head to heel, 
In heavy harness of rust-eaten steel, 
And every dead man held in his right hand 
‘The bloody hilt of a blade-broken brand. 
And unto me it seemed that I had seen 
Those dead men’s faces, somewhere, long ago; 
But when, or where (if it were ever so 
Was gone out of my mind. On this dark plain 
Doubtless some deadly battle must have been, 
And no man left by the relentless foe 
To bury those that were in battle slain. 
I feared to tread upon them. 

Suddenly 
A wind arose that, roaring, rent the sky 
Into lean swarthy rags, where thro’ there fell 
A moony light. And suddenly all those 
Arm’d corpses in that roaring wind arose, 
And shouted to me, “ Auriel! Auriel !” 
Waving aloft their broken brands. 

T cried, 


“Who are ye?” And the dead men all replied, 
* Dost thou not know us? Thine of old we were. 
Look on our faces, for they once were fair. 
Are they so changed? Our leader then wert thou, 
And we fought bravely. But thy foes, and ours, 
Were strongest. And the strife is over now, 
And we be all dead men. And all the towers 
We built are fallen, all our banners torn, 
All our swords broken, we ourselves forlorn 
Of sepulture, tho’ sons of noble sires, 
Born to sit, crown’d, on thrones, and be obey’d ; 
Sprung of high hopes, proud thoughts, and bright 
desires ; 
Who should have been immortal, not being made 
Of common clay. Auriel! Auriel! 
The winds of heaven pursue us. Fare thee well.” 
And while they spake the night wind from my sight 
Swept them away into the weltering night. 
And all the plain was bare. 
Again there fell 
Upon mine ear the first voice, calling me, 
And I look’d up, but nothing could I see. 
And still the voice called “ Auriel! Auriel!’’ 
Sadly to that familiar voice I said, 
** What heart or hope have I to follow thee? 
Are they not lost, all those whom at thy call 
To mine own overthrow, and theirs, I led ? 
Where be my friends in arms that followed me ? 
Where all my peerless comrades, my dear dead ? 
For now I know again their faces all, 
But they are gone!” 
Then on mine ear did fall 
The selfsame voice, but clearer, “ Here are we, 
Thy friends in arms, thy comrades of the past, 
And followers once, but leaders now at last ; 
Whom, by remembering us, thou hast revived. 
Alive we are, but not as once we lived. 
Many our lives were, but those lives are done; 
And, lest death make us dust, love made us one. 
Whiles we were many, then we followed thee, 
Who needs must follow us now one we be: 
One presence, made of many pleasures past ; 
One perfect image, in whose mould are cast 
And kept together all the imaginings 
Of many beautiful defeated things ; 
One fair result of many foil’d intents ; 
One music, made of many instruments; 
One form, for ever femininely fair, 
Of many forces that in manhood were ; 
One face with many features, and one name 
With many meanings.” 
While the voice thus cried, 
With utterance louder, but in tone the same, 
The black ribb’d clouds aloof were bursten wide, 
And the strong moon sprang thro’ them, and became 
A sudden living presence on the night, 
Making it beautiful. Then I beheld 
(Bathed in the beauty of that sudden light) 
Like a white angel, her my soul loves well, 
Floating thro’ heaven above the barren field ; 
And still she call’d me “ Aliriel! Auriel!” 

















And still I follow’d. And it seem’d that days, 

And nights, and weeks, and months, and years went by, 
As we went on, by never-ending ways, 

Across the world ; and ever was mine eye 

Fix'd on that floating form with faithful gaze. 

And seasons, little cared for—shine or shade, 

Or heat or cold—changed round us. Many a spring, 
And many a summer, many an autumn, stray’ 
Across my path, and did around me fling 

Their florid arms; and many a winter made 

His icy fingers meet, and strove to cling 

About me: but I struggled on, afraid 

Lest I should lose that form by lingering.. 

And, if I linger’d, ever the voice said, 

* Auriel, wherefore lingerest thou ?” 


At last 
We reach’d what seem’d the end of all the world ; 
Frontier’d by scornful summits bare and vast, 
Where thro’ a single perilous pathway curl’d 
Into an unknown and, ‘twixt ice and snow. 
There was a heap of human bones below; 
Above, a flock of vultures. And, ’twixt these, 
Hard by a stream which long had ceased to flow, 
Being frost-bound, a squalid, lean old man, 
Nursing a broken harp upon his knees, 
Sat on the frozen pass. His eyes were wan 
But full of wicked looks. 
She my soul loved 
Before me up that perilous pathway moved, 
Calling me from above, and beckoning. 
But he that sat before the pass began q 
To twang his harp, which had but one shrill string 
(Whose notes like icy needles thro’ me ran) _ 
And, with a crack’d and querulous voice, to sing 
** O fool! O miserable fool, forbear ! 
For yonder is the land of ice and snow. 
And she is dead that beckoneth to thee there, 
And dead for ever are the dead, I know.” 
While thus the old man sang to me below, 
Those vultures scream’d above i’ the icy air, 
“ Dead are the dead for ever!” 
“ What art thou, 
Malignant wretch ?” I cried. 
The old man said, 
“ T am the ancient porter of this pass, 
Beyond which lies the land of ice and snow. 
And all the dwellers in that land are dead, 
And dead for ever are the dead I know. 
And this my harp—I know not when, alas! 
But all its strings were broken long ago 
Save one which Time makes tough. The others were 
Of sweeter tone, but this the more intense. 
And, for my name—some say it is Despair, 
And others say it is Experience.” 
Thereat he laugh’d, and shook his squalid rags, 
And in his sheamy eyes grim mockery gleam’d- 
And loud again, upon the icy crags . 
Above, the roused baldheaded vultures scream’d. 


SAINT MARTIN-LE-GRAND’S 
ADOPTED CHILD. 








Tue bill for the transference of the tele- 
graphs in the United Kingdom, from private 
control to the control of the State—that is 
to say for the purchase by government of 
the existing telegraphic lines and appli- 
ances, and the placing of them under the 
direction of the Post Office has become 
law. As, while the matter was in abey- 
ance,* we took occasion warmly to recom- 
mend the adoption of the proposal then 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rovnp, First Series, vol. xx., 
p- 37. 
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before the House of Commons, we think 
we have reason to render due homage 
both to the Tory government which pro- 
posed an essentially liberal measure, and 
to the Liberal government which had 
the magnanimity to carry out an ar- 
rangement which was obviously for the 
public benefit, notwithstanding that it was 
not originated by themselves. Of course 
this happy result has not been arrived at, 
without a certain amount of trouble and 
opposition. That magnanimous creature, 
Vested Interests (who had thought but 
little of his property invested in telegraphic 
shares, for some years past), no sooner 
heard of the proposition than, like the 
merry Swiss boy mentioned in song, he 
took up his milking pail, and was “ off 
and to labour away,’ determined to drain 
the last drop from that finest and fattest 
of milch-kine, the public. Holders of 
telegraphic stock, to whom such a thing 
as a dividend was unknown, began to study 
the auctioneers’ advertisements of “ estates 
to be sold,” and asked their friends if they 
knew of any three hundred guinea weight- 
carriers likely to come into the market at 
the end of the season? The names of the 
Electric and International, and the British 
and Irish Magnetic, began to be bandied 
about among flannel-clothed stockbrokers 
making Saturday holiday, but never for- 
getting business, going through Shep- 
perton Lock or dropping into the Bells at 
Ousely; in the fast morning train from 
Teddington there was.much speculation ; 
the noble army of jobbers and riggers 
saw a new field for their exertions, and 
made harvest therein accordingly ; the City 
spectres who haunt the purlieus of the 
Exchange gibbered to each other over 
their mouldy Abernethy biscuits, of a new 
chance for obtaining a few half-crowns 
without the outlay of a sixpence; and 
monied respectability, which did not at the 
moment see its way to realising at a profit, 
wanted to know where this government 
interference was going to stop P 

In the House of Commons also the 
scheme had its opponents. The honour- 
able member to whom the mere notion that 
the government proposes to carry on any 
business hitherto carried on by private in- 
dividuals or public companies acts as a 
red rag acts on a bull, had his say. The 
honourable member who won the first prize 
for arithmetic at St. Beomulph’s Grammar 
School, Market Drayton, and the wooden 
spoon at Cambridge, who has ever since been 
“nuts” on his statistical powers, and who 





thinks rather meanly of the abilities of the 
people who check the income and outlay 
of the entire Post-office service and prepare 
the estimates for parliament, had his say— 
in which he demonstrated the absurdity 
of the generally-received axiom that two 
and two make four, and that only depart- 
mental sophistry would have the hardihood 
to assert that three being taken from six, 
so many as three remain. The honourable 
member who dabbles in the milder and 
less recondite Latin quotations, stepped in 
promptly and glibly with his “caveat 
emptor :’’ the classical expression of his 
distrust in the gift-bearing Greeks (in neat 
allusion to the advantages offered by the 
government) ; and his belief in those prin- 
ciples of fair play which‘were summed up 
in three words, “audi alteram partem.” 
Other honourable members were there 
who thought the Post Office clerks would 
rush wildly through the streets, proclaim- 
ing the secrets with which they might 
become acquainted in the course of their 
telegraph duties: as though Post Office 
clerks were more given to gossip than tele- 
graph clerks, who have always had that 
opportunity ; honourable members who 
thought that the wires might be surrepti- 
tiously and dishonestly “tapped,” and 
messages thus extracted in course of tran- 
sit; honourable members who thought that 
the obstructive and lethargic Post Office 
would object to the employment of private 
wires between houses of business ; honour- 
able members who grieve the human soul 
on every subject under the sun, and sug- 
gest to the unparliamentary mind that the 
last Reform Bill must have endowed Bed- 
lam with at least one hundred members. 
But men of tact, ability, and honest pur- 
pose have overcome all this nonsense, 
the bill has become law, the whole tele- 
graphic system of the United Kingdom 
will from the first of January next be 
under the sole control of the Postmaster- 
General, and will be worked wholly by his 
clerks and servants. Let us see what ad- 
vantages will accrue to the public, beyond 
those broadly stated in our former article 
on the subject: premising that the public 
has no doubt paid dearly for its telegraphic 
whistle, but that we hold it to be a whistle 
far better worth its money than any whistle 
the public has bought for a very long 
time. 

The existing telegraphic system is mainly 
defective in this respect: that the telegraph 
offices are situated at railway stations, and 
out of the principal centres of business and 
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population. The Postmaster-General pro- 
poses to remedy this defect by carrying 
the wires, at as early a date as possible, to 
the post-offices of all the towns and villages 
at which there is a money-order office. 
At the same time, as the railway com- 
panies will have the means of transmitting 
messages for the public, along the wires 
which they will maintain for their own 
peculiar business, it has been decided that 


they shall transmit such messages on behalf 


of the Postmaster-General, and shall ac- 
count to him for the produce. The popu- 
lations which have grown up around rail- 
way stations, and the persons who are 
taken to those stations by business or 
pleasure, will therefore lose none of the 
accommodation which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

The offices which the Post Office will 
maintain for the collection and transmission 
of messages will be of three kinds, namely : 

Offices of deposit for messages. Every 
pillar or wall box will be a place of deposit 
for messages, which will be carried from it 
at the ordinary hours of collection to an 
office from which they can be sent by wire. 
Every receiving office which is not a money- 
order office, will also be a place of deposit 
for messages, which will be carried from it 
at the ordinary hours of collection to the 
telegraph office : unless, indeed, the senders 
of the messages be willing to pay for imme- 
diate transmission, in which case the means 
of immediate transmission will be provided. 

Sub-telegraphic offices. 

Head telegraphic offices. 

Every money-order office will be either a 
sub or a head telegraphic office. If it be a 
sub-office, it will be at the terminal point 
of a telegraphic line, and will merely have 
to transmit or receive messages. If it be 
a head office, it will occupy an intermediate 
point between two or more offices, and will 
have, not merely to transmit and receive 
messages on its own account, but to repeat 
the messages of other offices; it will, in 
fact, be a “ forward”’ office. 

Over and above the extension of the 
wires to every town and village in which 
there is a money-order office, it is proposed 
that district systems shall be established in 
some of the large towns. The classifica- 
tion of the offices into offices of deposit, 
sub-telegraphic,and head telegraphic offices, 
will prevail in the urban or district, as well 
as in the extra urban or general, systems. 

In those places in which there is neither 
receiving office nor pillar box, and where 
the inhabitants give their letters to a rural 





post messenger, or mail-cart driver, for 
transmission to the head office, they may, 
in like manner, if it be convenient to them, 
hand their telegrams to such messenger. 

It is intended that all charges for the 
transmission of messages, porterage in- 
eluded, shall, so far as is practicable, be 
pre-paid by postage stamps. Even. in 
those cases in which some portion of the 
charge is paid in money by the sender or 
addressee, it is probable that the post- 
master who receives the money payment 
will be required to affix postage stamps 
of corresponding value to the message 
paper, and to cancel them. 

The advantages of pre-payment by post- 
age stamps are obvious. The department 
will be spared the cost of making several 
denominations of special telegraph stamps, 
and of stocking twelve thousand receiving 
offices with them. The public will be 
much more likely always to have a suf- 
ficient supply of stamps near at hand than 
they would be if the telegraph stamps were 
distinct from the postage stamps; and the 
account of telegraphic revenue collected 
will be at least as simple as it would be if 
two classes of stamps were used. 

The limits within which delivery by 
special messenger will be covered by the 
charge of one shilling for twenty words, 
&c. &e., are prescribed by the act: which 
also prescribes the extra charge for special 
foot messenger beyond those limits. Where 
the public do not care to incur that extra 
charge, the delivery is to be effected free 
of extra charge, with the next ordinary 
delivery of letters. 

Let us consider what increase will be 
produced by the alteration of rate which 
the Post Office proposes to effect. In all 
cases but one, the alteration effected by 
the Post Office will be reduction; but as 
there will be no rate below one shilling, 
the rate in the case of messages now car- 
ried for sixpence will be doubled. These 
messages are town messages. In his exa- 
mination before the Committee last year, 
it was stated by Mr. ScupamorgE, to whose 
signal ability and indomitable energy the 
successful development of the scheme is 
due, that as under the government system 
the town offices would be much more nu- 
merous, %.¢., much closer to the popu- 
lation than are the town offices of the tele- 
graph companies, it is probable that the 
charge of one shilling, which would, in 
many cases, include postage, would, as a 
general rule, not exceed the existing charge 
of sixpence ; plus the extra charge for por- 
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terage, which is levied in the great ma- 


jority of cases. During the first twenty- 


two weeks of 1867 the London and Pro- 
vincial Telegraph Company had a sixpenny 
rate for messages, and carried ninety-threc 
thousand three hundred and forty-six mes- 
sages. During the first twenty-two weeks 
of 1868 they had a shilling rate and carried 
only eighty-eight thousand and fifty mes- 
sages. There was no marked change be- 
tween their area of operations or number 
of offices. The above figures show a falling 
off of between five and six per cent; and 
of course the company lost also the annual 
growth which would have accrued if they 
had not raised the rate. 

If we assume that when the uniform 
rate of one shilling is established, the 
messages now carried for sixpence will fall 
off by one-half, we shall probably make a 
much more than ample allowance for the 
effect of the alteration. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the increase of 
fifteen per cent expeeted to follow from 
the increased facilities given by the Post 
Office, will go to counterbalance the falling 
off produced by the change of rate. 

In the case of the messages now carried 
for one shilling, there will be no change of 
rate. In ail other cases, the Post Office 
proposes to effect reductions: that is, a 
reduction of thirty-three per cent in the 
rate for messages transmitted over dis- 
tances exceeding one hundred, but not 
exceeding two hundred, miles; a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent for messages trans- 
mitted over distances exceeding two hun- 
dred miles in Great Britain or in Ireland ; 
and a reduction of from sixty to seventy- 
five per cent for messages transmitted be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. That 
reductions of rate tend largely to in- 
crease the transmission of telegraphic mes- 
sages, is abundantly proved. The precise 
effect of each reduction may be matter 
of dispute, but no one can doubt that 
each reduction will have an effect. The 
principal witness before the Committee 
last year, attempted to deduce from 
the experience of foreign countries the 
precise effect of each of the contemplated 
reductions. His deductions were consi- 
dered sound, and his estimates of increase 
moderate; but, of course, deductions 
drawn from the experience of foreign 
countries are always open to the objection 
that this country differs in some respect or 
other from foreign countries, and that cir- 
cumstances which operate powerfully 
abroad will be less effective here. It seems 





to us that this objection is not very 
weighty. It may be fairly reckoned that 
a franc goes about as far on the Continent 
as a shilling goes here; and that from the 
effect produced abroad by a _ reduction 
from a franc-and-a-half to a franc, the 
effect of a reduction here from eighteen- 
pence to a shilling may be safely inferred. 

The managers of the principal telegraph 
companies agree with this view. 

The extension of the existing system of 
wires to the money-order offices of the 
United Kingdom, whereby the telegraph 
will be brought closer to the population, 
will, it is expected, add greatly to the busi- 
ness done. By reducing the distance be- 
tween the telegraph stations and the 
senders and receivers of messages, the 
charges for porterage (which are consider- 
able, and in many cases almost prohi- 
bitory), are reduced, and the rapidity of 
transmission is increased. The difficulty 
of finding porterage in rural districts, irre- 
spective of the charge for it, is at present, 
in many cases, very great. This difficulty 
will of course be lessened as the wires are 
brought closer to the population. 

Under the new régime, the rules relative 
to the lease of special wires to newspaper 
proprietors, and to special press messages ; 
and the collecting and editing of news ; 
will be somewhat different to those now in 
force. The existing companies let special 
wires, but at high and almost prohibitive 
rates ; convey special messages for the press 
at rates lower than those charged to the 
general public; and also collect, edit, and 
transmit, intelhgence to the press. 


Per annum. 
They reeeive for special wires £ 3,953 
For press messages ... ove eee 2,732 
For collecting, editing, and trans- 
mitting news eve we «» 25,197 





In all na ee £31,882 


The Post Office will continue to let 
special wires, and, as its maximum annual 
charge for a special wire is to be five hun- 
dred pounds, whereas the maximum charge 
at present is one thousand pounds, and the 
minimum charge seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, it may fairly be expected to derive 
the existing amount of revenue, namely, 
four thousand pounds, or the rent of eight 
special wires. With the special press 
messages and the intelligence, the case is 
different. The Post Office will noi collect 
and edit news for the press, but will merely 
transmit that which is collected and edited 
by individuals or associations acting on 
behalf of the press. The charge, there- 
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fore, to the press will merely be a charge 
for transmission; but the Post Office will 
be relieved of the cost incurred by the 
telegraph companies in the collection and 
editing of news, which latter cost will fall 
directly upon the press. 

The system of remitting money by tele- 
graph will, it is expected, be extensively 
cultivated by the Post Office. This system 
is already used by the Electric and Inter- 
national Company, but is confined to 
eighteen of their principal stations. The 
charges for money remittances and retire- 
ment of bills, are, up to twenty pounds, 
two shillings; one shilling for each ten 
pounds, or part of ten pounds in addition. 
The usual tariff for messages is charged 
plus the foregoing sums. There is no limit 
to the sums to be remitted, because the 
larger the sum the greater the profit. 

The mode of conducting the remittance 
business seems to be this: the person de- 
sirous of effecting a remittance, say from 
Liverpool to London, attends at the Liver- 
pool telegraph office and addresses a tele- 
gram to the secretary of the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company in Lon- 
don, specifying the sum about to be re- 
mitted and instructing him where to pay 
it. After defraying the ordinary message 
charge and the commission, the remitter 
hands over to the manager of the telegraph 
office the amount of the remittance. 

The amount of money remitted, varies 
with the state of trade. When speculation 
is rife, remittances are large and frequent. 
In the absence of speculation, not much 
remittance business is done. About one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds a year is the 
average aggregate of the remittances. At 
half per cent this represents seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for commission 
alone: to which must be added the pro- 
duce of the telegrams at ordinary rates. 
This means of effecting remittances seems 
to be resorted to, chiefly for the purpose of 
“retiring”’ bills at the last possible moment. 
The largest amount known to be remitted 
in one sum, is eleven thousand pounds, 

In Switzerland and Belgium, “ money- 
order telegrams” are in much use. A card 
is filled up by the remitter, in the usual 
manner, and on his handing it in, with the 
amount of the order, he is supplied with a 
form of “ money-order telegram.” This he 
fille up in the same way as the card, but 
has to state the amount in words as well as 
figures. Card and telegram are then handed 
back to the postmaster, who compares them, 
enters the amount in figures in a space 





left for that purpose in the telegram, signs 
it, and stamps it with his dated stamp. 

If the remitter desire to add nothing to 
this telegram, the post-office, on his paying 
the price of it, calculated in the ordinary 
way, despatches it to the telegraph office ; 
but ifthe remitter wish to add anything to 
the telegram, it is given back to him, and, 
after adding to it his communication to the 
payee, he takes it himself to the telegraph 
office, and pays the price corresponding to 
the length of the message. The telegraph 
office which has to deliver the message at 
its destination, makes out two copies: one 
for the payee ; the other for the post-office. 
The latter copy contains only the particu- 
lars of the order, but not the private mes- 
sage. On the payee presenting himself at 
the post-office with his telegram, he is at 
once paid, and his receipt is taken on the 
office copy of the telegram. (About eight 
hundred money orders per month are sent 
by telegram.) All money orders must be 
paid within ten days of receipt at the 
paying office. If the payee cannot be 
found, if the order be addressed “ poste 
restante,” and it should not have been 
applied for, or if the payee cannot give 
sufficient proof of his identity, the money- 
order card is sent back to the office from 
which it was received, and the amount is 
returned to the remitter; who signs the 
receipt on the back of the card, in the 
place where the payee would have signed, 
had the money been paid to him. 

No decision has as yet, we believe, been 
come to by the Post Office as to which 
system it will adopt for the remittance of 
money; but the authorities, we have no 
doubt, will render the process as convenient 
and as reasonable as possible. 





THE WOLF-ROCK LIGHT. 

ALL round our coasts, as the sun goes down, 
twinkling lights break out on each headland, 
and, as the twilight deepens and darkness grows 
over the sea, their brilliancy increases until 
they shine out from the blackness of night 
with a “strange unearthly splendour in the 
glare.” The sailor, too, overtaken by the 
night, finds here and there, starting as it were 
out of the sea, friendly lights, which guide 
him on his way, or warn him of treacherous 
rocks or shoals. ‘These pillars of light far 
away from land, surrounded by a dark and 
often angry sea, are glorious witnesses of our 
civilisation ; and they stand as monuments of 
human skill and perseverance and of man’s 
triumph over the dangers and difficulties of 
building firm and enduring structures upon 
isolated rocks at sea, 
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The Wolf Rock, which rears its jagged head 
about nine miles south-west of the tae End, 
and on which many a ship has struck, is on 
the eve of being converted from a treacherous 
enemy of the mariner into a trustworthy guide 
and a true friend. The last stone of a light- 
house on this rock was laid a short time since, 
and comforting beams of light will soon shine 
out from it over the neighbouring waters. 

The magnitude of the work of building a 
lighthouse out at sea, is not enough considered. 
Before we revert to the tower on the Wolf 
Rock, it may not be uninteresting to devote 
a few words to some of the most remarkable 
lighthouses built on isolated rocks. 

Every one has heard of the Eddystone Light- 
house, and the story of Winstanley, the Ply- 
mouth mercer, is one of those heroic tales 
which the world will not willingly let die. 
Moved with sorrow on account of the many 
ill-fated vessels which struck on the dreaded 
rock, he determined to try to place a light- 
house there. After numerous and disheartening 
failures, he at length managed to raise a 
wooden tower, and having made it the purpose 
of his life and bestowed much thought and 
labour on the work, he believed it to be of 
such wonderful strength, that he expressed 
the hope that he might be in the tower during 
the fiercest storm that ever stirred the deep. 
He had his wish, poor fellow! Miss Ingelow 
relates the story in charming verse. She tells 
us of a night, when the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth were all in great fear because of a ter- 
rible storm which raged outside, when 

The great mad waves were rolling graves, 

And each flung up its dead ; 

The seething flow was white below, 

And black the sky o’erhead. 

And when the dawn—the dull grey dawn— 

Broke on the trembling town, 

And men looked south from the harbour mouth, 

The lighthouse tower was down. 
Winstanley, who had gone out with some 
workmen to do some repairs, perished with it. 
Another wooden tower was shortly after built 
by John Rudyerd, which, after standing forty 
years, was destroyed by fire. Last, came 
Smeaton, who, after three years’ labour, in 
1759 completed the present stone lighthouse, 
which, for more than a century, has staunchly 
fulfilled its purpose. ‘The old wise men of the 
beach shook their old heads and muttered evil 
forebodings about the new tower; and on the 
occasion of an unusually violent storm, they 
agreed that, if the tower stood through ¢haé, 
it would stand until the day of judgment. It 
would seem that their words are in a fair way 
to be realised, for the lighthouse stands now 
as firm as ever it did, and is virtually part 
and parcel of the rock itself. 

There is a rock on the east coast of Scotland 
right in the way of the up and down naviga- 
tion, and twelve miles from the land. It is 
known by the name of the Bell, or Inchcape 
Rock, and has been a terror to many a sailor. 
On this rock was placed a bell, as tradition 
says by the Abbot of Aberbrothock, which 





a sea pirate once took down. ‘The pirate, 
a short time after, perished on the same rock, 
‘‘in the righteous judgment of God,” as the 
story goes. A lighthouse now stands there. 
The difficulties encountered in building the 
tower seem to have been very great. ‘The 
rock is just barely uncovered at a low spring 
tide, and then only could work be done upon 
it. ‘The superintending engineer and the work- 
men lived for a long time in a floating vessel 
anchored off the rock, in which they rode 
out many a gale, and passed many anxious 
hours. Afterwards, they built a temporary 
wooden barrack on the rock, and were a 
little more comfortable, though rather closely 
packed. But they overcame all difficulties, 
and after five years of persevering labour— 
1807 to 1811—completed the lighthouse. 

Again, there is the Skerryvore Rock off 
the west coast of Scotland, the most elevated 
point of a low-lying reef, fourteen miles from 
the island of Tyree, and fifty miles from the 
mainland, and exposed to the full force of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The sea manifested a fierce 
objection to anything in the way of a building 
being established on this rock. The workmen 
built themselves a wooden barrack, as at the 
Bell Rock ; but before they had finished it, 
the building was washed away, and the thick 
iron stanchions were torn out of their places, 
or bent and twisted like pieces of wire. They 
tried again, and eventually succeeded in erect- 
ing a firmer and more substantial dwelling- 
place for their company of thirty, which re- 
sisted the power of the waves. They began 
the lighthouse in 1838, and during six years 
their labour was marked by great risks, nume- 
rous delays, and heavy disappointments, But 
skill and energy were at last triumphant. In 
February, 1844, the work was successfully 
finished, 

The great works at the Bishop’s Rock, the 
westernmost of the Scilly Isles; the tower 
on the Smalls Rock, in the Bristol Channel; 
the lighthouse on the Hanois Rock off Guern- 
sey ; all tell the same story of engineering skill, 
of indomitable energy and perseverance, cul- 
minating in successful and beneficent results. 

The erection of the lighthouse on the Wolf 
Rock, rivals the great works of former days. 
The rock is completely covered at high water, 
and shows only two feet above low water, 
In 1861, the ‘Trinity House authorities re- 
solved to commence the building of a light- 
house on it; in March, 1862, work was 
begun on the rock. Slowly and surely it has 
progressed, in spite of innumerable obstacles. 
A workyard was established at Penzance, 
where the stones were prepared and fitted into 
one another, by dovetailing horizontally and 
vertically, before being sent off to the rock ; in 
fact, the tower was built at Penzance. Then, 
as opportunities of tide and weather occurred 
for working on the rock, so shipments of stones 
were despatched. During the whole seven 
years from 1862, the men have not been able 
to work on the rock, more than one hundred 
and seventy-three days of ten hours a day. Of 
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course such hazardous work could not be free 
from disaster, and it is recounted how, at 
different times, the sea swept away masonry, 
and bent great iron bars, and how, in the 
winter of 1865, thirty-two of the large stones 
(the whole of one course of masonry, and nearly 
a season’s work), were carried away, the strong 
iron bolts being wrenched completely out of 
their places by the force of the sea. Landing 
on the rock and getting off again was, and is 
now, a hazardous performance. ‘The workmen 
have frequently found it so. Sometimes it 
would happen that while the men were work- 
ing, a sudden wind would spring up and rouse 
the sea into a furious state ; or perhaps there 
would be a dead calm, and the sea would seem 
like glass, when all at once, without apparent 
cause, great rollers would come ‘“‘ home” and 
dash themselves on the exposed rock, creating 
a tremendous uproar. These rollers are known 
to be the results of violent storms somewhere 
in mid-ocean ; they come in, swollen with 
pent-up wrath, probably from dreadful scenes 
of tempest and wreck far away, and dash 
their gathered fury with tremendous violence 
on the rock. ‘Then, the men, who always work 
in cork jackets, cling to their ropes, with their 
heads to the sea, and hold on like grim death, 
while the great waves rush over and past them. 
If there be no chance of a cessation of the 
violence, they look out for a rope from the 
little vessel that lies pitching and tossing out- 
side, so that they may be hauled off the rock 
while the great waves are dashing and crashing 
with tremendous fury ail around them. Just 
such a scene as this occurred when the first 
stone of the tower was laid. But at last our 
engineers have overcome the tremendous ob- 
stacles which threatened to make it impossible 
to place a light-tower on the dreaded Wolf; 
and now, in this fearfully exposed situation, a 
stately column lifts its head. 

It is hoped that the light will be shown at 
the beginning of next year. We are promised 
something unusually splendid in the way of 
illumination. ‘The light is to be a first order 
dioptric, revolving light. This sounds grand, 
and ought to be magnificent. In order to give 
it a distinctive character, it is intended that 
there shall be alternate flashes of red and 
white light. Of course it is necessary so to 
arrange the different lights round the coast as 
that they may not be mistaken by the sailor; 
consequently as many changes as possible have 
to be rung on the different varieties of lights ; 
there are revolving, flashing, intermittent, fixed 
and double lights, and these may be further 
varied by colours of red, white, or green. In 
a hundred miles of coast it is probable that no 
two lights exactly alike, could be found. These 
alternate flashes of red and white light have not 
yet been adopted anywhere, but it is thought 
they will have a very brilliant and striking effect. 

We have given a true picture of the Wolf 
Rock, and no doubt many readers of this article 
will feel inclined to pity the men who will have 
to live in the solitary tower and keep a good 
light burning at night. We who have com- 
fortable homes, who can wander about the 
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country at our own sweet will, who ean look 
out on the lovely face of nature with hearts 
full of joy, can hardly realise a life in a wave- 
beaten tower, with only a great canopy of sky 
above, and a wide expanse of sea below: the 
nearest approach of humanity in any shape 
being passing vessels, which take care to give 
the rock and its lighthouse a wide berth. Pe- 
culiar tales are told of the keepers at some of 
the rock lighthouses—how some have been 
brought ashore raving mad, and how others 
have committed suicide; but such cases are 
happily very rare. Actual experience shows 
that there is a reliable class of men to be found 
who are well suited to the work, who do not 
go mad or commit suicide, or do anything else 
that is mischievous. They go about their work 
in a steady matter-of-fact way, are quite ac- 
customed to the fury of the elements, and are 
not at all put out by the most violent weather. 
They accept their position without much regard 
to risk or discomfort, apparently content to 
earn their daily bread without stopping to 
count the cost. There is some amount of plea- 
sure in almost any state of being, and, as a 
rule, lightkeepers are happy after their fashion. 
Certainly they are not jovial, merry fellows ; 
there is not much scope for rollicking fun in 
their silent watches of the night; but, they 
are pleasant men, who do not assert their own 
individuality with loud-tongued assurance ; 
they are mild, clear-eyed, meditative men, for 
whom one cannot help feeling a considerable 
amount of respect. And they take great pride 
in their calling; the reflectors must not show 
the tiniest speck of dust; the glass of the 
lanterns must be made so clean that one 
doubts if there really is any glass there ; the 
brass and copper-work must never lose its 
original brightness; the light must be made 
to throw out as much light as the resourees at 
command will allow; altogether, the whole 
establishment must be a model of order and 
cleanliness. Of course, the keepers at rock 
stations have turns on shore—one month in 
every three—and they have their joys and 
sorrows, their hopes and fears, connected with 
the every-day world. In truth, theirs is a much 
happier existence than many lives on which we 
expend no sympathy. 





SORROW AND THE MERMAID. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

Iy the spring of 1855 I was at Constan- 
tinople. 

Perhaps no one will ever know exactly 
how some of the wires were pulled which 
influenced the movements of the diplo- 
matists who were at Constantinople in that 
eventful year, and produced important re- 
sults on the whole Crimean War. What I 
am about to tell may be, by a side light, 
suggestive of strange secret workings in 
this direction, but is not otherwise elucida- 
tive of diplomacy. What I shall tell is 
true, and known to many. In the casual 
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introduction of a mention of two English 
officers, I have given them fictitious names. 

I was dining at Misseri’s, having been 
but four and twenty hours in Constanti- 
nople, when I was addressed thus by my 
vis-a-vis : 

“God bless my soul, Eden, is that you ? 

“Tt is.” 

“ How did you get here?” 

“ By steamer.” 

“Why ?” 

“TI scarcely know; but I must cross- 
examine you, Caradoc, in my turn. How 
long have you been here ?” 

“A twelvemonth. I am first attaché, 
you know. 

“ Do you remain ?” 

“Yes,” with a shrug of thé shoulders 
which suggested that the prospect was 
not considered a happy one. 

“T am very glad.” 

“ Dear old fellow, it will be less of a bore 
now you are here. Come to my rooms 
after dinner, and tell me the news from 
England, and I will explain some of the 
diplomatic and social mysteries of this 
place. Bless you, it’s like a spider’s web— 
it’s so intricate and full of snares.” 

My dear old schoolfellow was an incar- 
nate benedicite. He blessed up and down, 
right and left, through the whole length 
and breadth of the vocabulary. The per- 
son he spoke to, the person he spoke of, 
the subject which he spoke on, were always 
larded, if I may so term it, with blessings. 
It was a kind of inverted, wrong side out, 
species of swearing. I nodded and con- 
tinued my dinner. The crowded table-d’hote 
of this crowded caravanserai was even fuller 
than usual, but none of the persons present 
were very interesting to me, though there 
were some striking individuals, and some 
grotesque family groups, present. In some 
moods, either these or those would have 
been enough to divert me for a whole 
evening or more; now, I was in a state of 
mind that made me deaf, dumb, and blind 
to external things. 

I had left England in a fary of love and 
disappointment. I had been jilted. My 
youth, and my six feet of not uncomely 
manhood, my ardent love, weighed amaz- 
ingly light, 1 had found, against a coronet 
and twenty thousand a year. 

I had quitted England on the eve of her 
marriage, and had been wandering about 
on the Continent until now. During the 
pauses of the dinner, through the polyglot 
hum of voices around, I heard one word 
repeated in almost every known dialect. It 
was “Mermaid.” At first I paid so little 
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attention to what was said, that I heard it 
without attaching any sense to the word. 
Then my languid intelligence was suffi- 
ciently roused to suppose they were speak- 
ing of some ship in the harbour. I was 
surprised at so much animation about it, 
however, and then it dawned upon me that 
it must be a nickname given to a woman. 

“ Russian, I tell you.” 

“ f could take my oath she is French.” 

“She might be Icelandic, from her cold- 
ness.” 

“Teelandic? Yes, possibly, but remem- 
ber there are boiling springs in those snow- 
bound valleys of Iceland.” 

‘“‘ Very true, and in her there is fire also, 
at times. She has gestures, movements, 
which are almost volcanic.” 

‘** Movements ?” 

“ Well, what shall I say P—in her aspect 
and under the warmth something that 
freezes you.” 

I looked at the speaker. It was one of 
the attachés of the French embassy. A 
pale careworn-looking young man, with the 
uncertain glance and weak, tremulous 
mouth which one often observes in men 
who have more passion and self-will than 
intelligence. There was an air of great 
excitement about him as he spoke, and 
though he apparently sought to restrain 
himself, he did not succeed in doing so. 
The conversation still continued on this 
subject, but became so fast and loud, that 
I could no longer, without an effort of which 
I was incapable, continue to comprehend it. 
Every now and then, however, I caught 
such phrases as the following : 

“Remember Barham,” I heard one of 
them say; “ Barham was one of her vic- 
tims. You knew what promise he gave, 
what a splendid officer he was. She got 
possession of him while he was here waiting 
tor despatches, drove him nearly mad with 
her soreeries and charms, and then woke 
him pitilessly from his dream.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“ He joined his regiment, volunteered to 
serve in the trenches the very night he 
arrived out there, was all but fatally 
wounded, his leg shot off from the thigh, 
and is left now a mutilated cripple for life, 
heart broken, wrecked in the midst of his 
career, and all for her. And Needham; 
ah! if he could have spoken, he must have 
seen that fatal face smiling on the charge 
of the light brigade, and urging him on. 
I tell you, she has been the evil genius of 
the allied armies.” 

“Bless her, she’s a little syren,”’ 1 heard 
Caradoc say. 
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“Yes, syren truly, luring men to destruc- 
tion by robbing them of their intelligence, 
their courage, their sense of duty by her 
wiles and fascinations. Woman to the 
waist—monster in all else.” 

** She befriends the French now,”’ whis- 
pered another. ‘ Heaven knows what 
deyil’s game she’s up to now.” 

I left the table and went up to Caradoc’s 
room, and for a while we were both too busy 
in asking and telling English news to think 
of anything else. We had not met for four 
years, and had been as intimate as brothers, 
so it was not surprising that we talked late, 
and I had not yet come to the end of my 
budget. 

At last Caradoc pulled open his window. 
We were nearly suffocated from the smoke 
of our cigars. 

“Tt is actually not far from sunrise,” he 
said, as he pointed to the blood-red gleams 
which shot one after another into the grey 
sky from the east. “Good night, Paul. I 
am dead beat, and am going to have my 
night’s rest now. Bless you, my dear 
fellow, you look as wide awake as if sleep 
was an abnormal condition of the species, to 
be dreaded like fever or apoplexy.” 

*“T have lost the habit of it, I think, 
since 4 

“‘ T know,” he said; “ but I will bet any- 
thing you please that in a fortnight the 
Countess Irene makes you forget Lady 
Jane.” 

I smiled incredulously. 
not me nor woman either.” 

**Come with me to the Austrian embassy 
to-night.” 

“I never go into society now,” I said, 
resolutely. “I am sick of the shams, and 
the falsehoods, and the hypocrisies which 
form what is called polite society.” 

Caradoc smiled. “ All right, old fellow ; 
the proper thing to say with that Timon of 
Athens face, but every society wears its 
motley with a difference, and everything 
here is new to you. Bless us, our decep- 
tions are on a broader scale than any you 
have ever met with. Come, by way of an 
experiment.” 

“Just as you like,” I said. I was too 
lazy to discuss the matter, and we parted. 
I did not, however, take his advice and go 
to bed. I wrote for two or three hours in 
my own room, and then went out for a 
morning walk. 

I left Pera and went on through gardens 
and detached houses into the country be- 
yond. It was about six o’clock. As I passed 
the iron gates of a large house on my right, 





“ Man delights 





four men coming out of it overtook me. They 
bore a litter with closed curtains. I stood 
aside to let them pass, and went on. I 
took a two hours’ walk, and then retraced 
my steps. As I passed the house with the 
iron gates, I saw a few poor persons were 
collected in the road outside. Just at that 


moment the men with the litter returned | 
with their burden. I saw the beggars close | 
round the litter, and I heard quite a chorus | 


of greetings and thanks. I did not under- 
stand the language, but there was no mis- 
taking the tones. 

I heard a sweet, mellow, woman’s voice 


answering them. The bearers then turned | 


inside the gates, which were instantly shut, 
but not before a magnificent black and tan 
spaniel hati rushed in. 

“ Who is that?” I asked of the loiterers, 
who were still looking through the iron 
bars of the gate. 

“ Sorrow,” was the answer. 

“ Sorrow ?” 

** Yes!” 

I felt very much mystified, but in true 
English fashion preferred remaining so 
rather than hazard any more inquiries in a 
language I was unfamiliar with. 

That evening I accompanied Caradoc to 
the Austrian ambassador’s. He had fetched 
me as I sat brooding over my cigar, 
stretched full length on the sofa, in a state 
of misanthropic contentment, but he in- 
sisted on making me dress, and forced 
me to accompany him. The rooms were 
very full. J saw the French attaché leaning 
against the door as we entered the principal 
drawing-room, watching, as it seemed, for 
the arrival of some one, and watched, as I 
saw, by a plain, fair woman on the other 
side of the room. 

“That’s his wife,” whispered Caradoc. 
“A good creature, but as jealous, bless her, 
as the deuce. They have only been married 
a year, and I know he wishes himself un- 
married a hundred times a day. He is an 
American. Her family—the Mertons—are 
also here. They have the next house to 
this. Pleasant people.” 

I was, I confess, in spite of my Hamlet- 
ism, both interested and amused. There 
was so much animation; such a vivid stir of 
life pervaded the whole atmosphere; every 
one in this circle was living in the fullest 
sense of the word. I found some old 
acquaintances, and exchanged greetings 
with them. I observed that the French- 
man still stood at his post. As I mingled 
with the different groups, I heard much 
astonishment and more regret expressed at 
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the non-arrival of some expected lady. 
There was quite a buzz of inquiries about 
her, and great disappointment seemed felt 
at the answers to these inquiries. 

“Who are they expecting ?” I asked of 
Caradoc, as I stood beside him for a moment. 

“The Mermaid, of course.” He passed 
on without saying anything more. 

The large windows of the reception-room 
were open to the ground, and I strolled out 
into the beautifully illuminated gardens. 

I sauntered about for a while and fol- 
lowed a side-path which was less lighted 
than the rest of the garden. It was bor- 
dered by beautiful plants, and I found my- 
self walking on out of the region of light 
into a realm of soft darkness through which 
the moonshiny face of some white rose 
appeared with misty and ghost-like aspect. 
The stars were gleaming with a veiled 
lustre through the interlaced branches 
overhead. I came at last to a gate. It 
was open. I passed through into a path, 
at the end of which was a kiosk. As I 
walked towards it a dog suddenly rushed 
out from the interior, barking furiously, 
and making a most noisy demonstration by 
way of defence against my aggression. 

I tried to quiet him, but it was in vain. 
Every step I made in advance he became 
more and more enraged, and would cer- 
tainly have attacked me more energetically 
still, when a bell rang hastily from the in- 
terior of the little summer-house, which 
I had now reached. The dog stopped his 
barks and growls, listened, and as the bell 
was heard again sprang back, and nestled 
down by a low couch which I could now 
distinguish as I stood on the threshold. 

A small alabaster lamp hung from the 
pointed roof of the kiosk, and its light fell on 
a face of great beauty below it. Supported 
by pillows, in almost a sitting attitude, a 
lady was propped up on this couch. Over 
the couch, and completely concealing her 
limbs from the waist, was a coverlet of 
shining bluish-white satin embroidered in 
crescents of mother-of-pearl. Soft glitter- 
ing golden hair hung loose and bright over 
the pillows, and framed a pale but lovely 
face. In the lamp-light the face looked 
like one of the white roses I had passed. 

“Pardon, madame,” I said. 

“‘T must beg yours,” she said, in correct 
but foreign English. “I am afraid my 
dog attacked you.” 

“He is a very good guardian,”’ I replied ; 
“but I had no idea I was intruding on any 
one as I was pursuing my solitary walk.” 

“T game here for a little fresh air ; when 





I am not well there is something soothing 
in this silence and solitude, listening to the 
echoes from the voices and music yonder. 

At that moment, even as she spoke, a 
burst of joyous melody was wafted on the 
night breeze to our ears. 

“Ts it not lovely?” she said, as she 
clasped her white hands together with de- 
light like a child’s. “ Yes, music is the best 
part of all our festivals. Do you like 
music ?” 

“Yes, do you?” 

“T love it too much,” she sighed, and 
leaned back; “but then I have been de- 
prived of it for years.” 

“You would hear it better from th 
house.” 

“No, I am best here.” 

By this time the dog crept out from 
under the couch, and judging from the 
length of our dialogue that my presence 
was not hateful to his mistress, began re- 
connoitring me from a little distance, and 
then trotted up and licked my hand. 

“He has made friends with you.” 

“He feels that I am not so suspicious 
a character as I seem.” 

“‘ He has great physiognomical quickness, 
and if he trusts you, you may take it as 
a compliment.” 

“T hope, therefore, that with the certifi- 
cate of his approval you will pardon my 
intrusion.” 

“ Certainly.” 

I made my bow, for I heard steps ap- 
proaching. ‘The French secretary bustled 
by me as I passed on to the house, and as 
I turned round I saw he was making his 
way through the garden to the kiosk. I 
did not see Caradoc again that evening, 
but as we were breakfasting the next morn- 
ing, I asked him if he knew the lady I had 
been talking with the previous evening. I 
described her appearance and her dog. 

“What,” said he, “have you already 
made acquaintance with the 
Irene ?” 

I could not for the life of me help a 
slight quickening of the pulse as I asked, 
“Who is the Countess Irene ?”’ 

“ She is a lady staying with the Mertons, 
a rich American family here. They live 
next door to the Austrian Minister, or 
rather the gardens are side by side.” 

“ She is a foreigner ?” 

“Yes, a Swede, or may be a Russian, 
bless her. Her family name is Vassilli. 
It tells nothing of her nationality. She 
calls herself a cosmopolitan.” 

“ She seems a great invalid.” 
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“Yes, there are Sea most romantic stories 
afloat about her.”’ 

“ Married, or a widow ?”’ 

“ Married, but separated from her hus- 
band. It is supposed that some ill-treat- 
ment from him caused her infirmity—a 
spinal injury. Bho is paralysed.” 

“ Good Heaven ! 

“A thousand pities, is it not? What 
she would be, however, if she had the full 
use of her limbs, it is impossible to imagine, 
for there can hardly be anything more 
active, more energetic, more zealous and 
persevering than she is in her present con- 
dition. She does double or treble the work 
of any ordinary woman. I fancy there 
would be rather too much of it, if she were 
as able-bodied as she is restless and quick- 
witted—she and Sorrow.” 

* Sorrow !” 

“T forgot for the moment that you were 
so new a comer into these parts as not to 
know that she has given her dog as odd a 
name as people give her. She is popularly 
called The Mermaid, and she calls her dog 
Sorrow.” 

I now understood that the lady was the 
Mermaid, respecting whom I had heard 
that broken talk at the table-d’héte. 

‘What is her condition ?”’ I asked. 

“That is exactly what one can never 
realise. Her eyes are so bright, her brain 
so busy, her hands so active, that one feels 
inclined to suspect. it is only a temporary 
caprice that keeps her on that couch; that 
instead of having lost the use of her limbs, 
she is only remaining quiet till her wings 
are full grown, there is so much of the 
‘Psyche, my soul,’ about her. But the 
consequence is, that there is also a good 
deal of disappointment to be gone through 
on her account, and the headlong admirers 
of to-day are often changed into the bitter 
detractors of to-morrow; but you will 
never find two or three persons gathered 
together in Constantinople without hearing 
her name. It is certain that those who 
know her best love her most. The Mer- 
tons met her at Ems, and were so fascinated 
by her that, finding she was coming south 
for her health, they invited her to join 
them, and thus it came about that they 
live together. The Mertons and Madame 
de Beaufort, their daughter, are as the 
opposite poles, however, respecting the 
countess. Madame de Beaufort hates her; 
Monsieur de Beaufort is her devoted ad- 
mirer, which may be at the bottom of it, 
perhaps.” 

Three months passed away, and I was 
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still at Constantinople. The news from the 
seat of war was most fluctuating and con- 
tradictory, and it is possible that we who 
were supposed to be at the head-quarters 
of information knew less than was known 
in England and France. Never was there 
such a cradle of serpent intrigues as Con- 
stantinople at that time, and there was no 
Hercules to strangle them. Check and 
counter-check, thrust and feint and parry, 
were the order of the day 

I was interested in it all, but I did not 
dare, all at once, to - whisper to myself that 
there was one being who interested me 
more than aught else. The day after our 
first meeting e had been formally intro- 
duced to the » Countess Irene, and since then 
I had seen her repeatedly 

I had kept a little aloof at first, but my 
grave, distant manner seemed to please 
her, and she frankly showed it. I am sure 
it was a relief to her to meet with a man 
who talked to her without any flighty rap- 
tures. I was so disinterested, too, in all 
the diplomatic fencing going on, that it 
gave, I know, a zest to all our conversa- 
tions. We talked about books, not gossip. 

I found her highly cultivated, but with 
the cultivation of a person who had edu- 
cated herself. She would astonish me with 
pretty ignorances, and then suddenly make 
me marvel still more at her knowledge. 

“Tam afraid,” she would say, laughingly, 
“that what I have learned has not assimi- 
lated with my mental constitution: In 
some respects my mind is in an atrophy, 
in others it is plethoric.” 

“But you are so young to have devoted 
yourself to such studies.” 

“Young? In years I am eight-and- 
twenty, in heart Iam seventy-eight, and in 
temperament sixteen.”’ 

It was these contrasts which made her so 
winning. 

She had the most mobile face I have ever 
seen. Large dark-blue eyes, with at times 
a violet, at times a steely iron-grey, tinge 
in them, small regular features, and a glory 
of golden hair. This hair was quite un- 
earthly i in its lightness and brightness. It 
was a glittering fleece ; it was a flake of 
spun glass; it was an aureole powdered 
with diamond-dust! It seemed to have 
spring and volition of its own, and either 
hung round her shoulders like a sunlit 
cloud, or wreathed round her head like a 
nimbus. 

She was carried on her couch into the 
drawing-rooms of the houses where she 
visited, and this couch was always the 
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centre of attraction in the room. Some- 


thing more than the superficial courtesy of 


society was shown to her. Her misfortunes 
invested her with a pathos which inspired 
tenderness towards her in all who ap- 
proached her. , 

Women—Madame de Beaufort always 
excepted—adored her. They petted her 
and worshipped her, and listened to her as 
to an oracle. She received their confidences 
with the softest sympathy and the most 
genial interest, though I have seen at such 
times a shade of melancholy overspread her 
perfect face, as if she could not but contrast 
her miserable fate with theirs. The un- 
quenchable desires of life and youth were 
still living in her brain and heart, but the 
passionate soul was imprisoned in a dead 
body. No one ever heard a complaint from 
her lips. She was eagerly interested in 
public news, and attachés and secretaries 
would throng around her bringing her the 
latest intelligence, and it was said that 
even the greatest diplomatic authorities did 
not disdain pausing by her couch when 
present at any entertainment where she was, 
to listen to her animated and suggestive 
remarks. 

I often met her during my early walks, 
and soon she permitted me to walk some- 
times beside her litter, or to take Sorrow 
for a run while she and her bearers rested. 

“How fond my dog is of you, Mr. 
Eden,” she said, one day. 

“ Yes, and I like him, too. I like every- 
thing about him but his name.” 

She sighed.as I said this. 

“How could you,’ I continued—“ you 
who are so simple and genuine in every- 
thing—give him such a name ?” 

“Why do you dislike it ?” 

“ Because there is a false sentiment in it 
which jars on me.” 

“False sentiment ? 
belonging to me a 

“Why do you check yourself?” 

“T do not like speaking of myself.” 

“Did you give him his name ?” 

“No!” 

“Then pray change it.” 

“T cannot do that.” 

“Was the name given to him by some 
one you love ?” 

“Jeu” 

A faint blush rose to her temples, and 
her eyes deepened into blue as a tender 
reverential expression rose in them. After 
my question and her monosyllabic answer 
there was silence between us. The air 
seemed suddenly to have become chill; she 


Surely everything 








dropped the curtains of her litter, and we 
parted at the gates of the Mertons’ house. 

I thought I was getting a little tired of 
Constantinople, for | felt very dull all that 
day. 

In the evening I intended to stay at 
home, but was persuaded by Caradoc to go 
with him to the French attaché’s. I did not 
tell myself that I consented the more readily 
that his was almost the only house in Pera 
where I knew I should not meet the 
Countess Irene. 

M. de Beaufort had a private fortune of 
his own, and, though he occupied no very 
high rank in diplomacy, was able to live in 
good deal of luxurious style in this most 
barbaric and yet expensive capital. 

The rooms were well arranged and spa- 
cious, but the unhappiness and division 
between the husband and wife had im- 
pressed itself upon everything around them. 
On entering it, one felt that the atmosphere 
of the place was dreary and harsh. 

Both husband and wife had a worn, re- 
pressed look. The two sat in the same 
room, only a table’s width apart, but their 
hearts, their thoughts, their feelings, were 
evidently wide asunder. 

The company had broken up into little 
knots and were scattered about the room. 
They were speaking of some changes in the 
corps diplomatique, then of some rumours 
of bad news from Sebastopol, some faint 
whisperings of differences of opinion as to 
the termination of the war—further off 
than ever according to some, imminent as 
to others. : 

“What is your opinion, madame ?” said 
some one, addressing Madame de Beaufort. 

“T scarcely venture to give it,” she said. 
“Tt would be difficult to unravel the in- 
trigues on every side, or to obtain.a‘clue as 
to the probable result of it all. Of one thing I 
am satisfied, that Russian spies and Russian 
machinations are everywhere.” 

Presently De Beaufort went out, and the 
visitors began to leave. 

Some one asked for the master of the 
house. 

‘“‘ He has gone to the Mertons.”’ 

A faint smile might be read on some of 
the faces in spite of the usual settled 
vacuity of expression halkjtual to them. 

“Are you going ?” I asked Madame de 
Beaufort, more by way of filling up an un- 
comfortable silence, than from any other 
motive. 

“No. But doubtless you are going to 
mamma’s reception to-night ?” 

“JT am not indeed.” 
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“No? You amaze me!’ 

Madame de Beaufort was a plain wo- 
man, but she had steadfast honest eyes, and 
she now raised them to mine with a quick 
inquiring glance. She had leaped to the 
conclusion that I was désillusioné as to 
Trene. By this time we were alone. 

“Do you not at last agree with me that 
papa and mamma have been grossly de- 
ceived ?”’ she asked me. 

“Pardon me, by no means.”’ 

“You are right to be cautious,” she re- 
torted, with provoking scorn in her tone. 

“Why should I be cautious ?” 

“‘ Who knows ?” she answered petulantly. 
“There may be listeners ; we may be over- 
heard. I never feel safe, even in my own 
house. I trust it may be reserved to me to 
unmask one of the most infamous hypo- 
crites the world has ever been deceived 
by.” She said this in a subdued voice; 
but she clasped her hands, and the water 
came to her eyes with the energy with 
which she spoke. 

Her manner and tone appalled me. I 
had tried to speak as if in jest, but there 
was a deadly vehemence about her which 
made the jest pointless. Detective? She 
was more like a Nemesis than anything 
else. 

Good God! how little I dreamed what 
would be the final result of her suspicions. 

The result of this dialogue was to efface 
the temporary irritation against Irene which 
our little discussion as to her dog’s name 
had caused. I felt I could have laid down 
my life to attest the truth and purity of 
hers. As Balzac, with his profound know- 
ledge of human nature, makes one of his 
heroes say of a calumniated heroine, “I 
will love her more and more to compensate 
to her for all those who have misjudged her 
and blamed her.”’ 

The next morning we did not take our 
usual walk, for by some accident I was 
later than usual, and the Countess Irene 
had already been carried down to one of the 
ships in the harbour when I reached her 
house. She was in the habit of sometimes 
varying her morning excursions by going 
on board one or other of the numerous 
vessels stationed at Constantinople at that 
time. It was good for her health to remain 





sea breezes. She went by daybreak, and 
returned for the Mertons’ breakfast hour. 
I sometimes accompanied her, but this 
morning, as I stood on the steps of the 
quay, I saw the boat with the litter in it 
had reached the man-of-war she intended 
to visit that morning. A gleam of the 
early sunlight fell on her glittering coverlet 
as she was borne up in the arms of the 


sailors. There were some idlers standing 
7 me. Their eyes had caught the same 
glimmer. One poor fellow uncovered him- 


self and muttered in the lingua Franca of 
the place something which sounded very 
like a prayer. The others spoke with great 
feeling about her. There was a single- 
hearted fervour of gratitude in their ex- 
pressions which showed how great had been 
her kindness to them. She had built a 
hospital, and established more than one 
school in Constantinople since her arrival. 

“God has afflicted her,”’ said one; “ but 
if the day of miracles be not passed, and 
our priest tells us it has never passed and 
will never pass, she will be healed, for I 
never forget her in my prayers.” 

“ At any rate,”’ said another, “being as 
she is, we can all take care of her and help 
her.” 

They were rough sailors who thus spoke, 
but their voices were very tender. 
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